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[HE CAME TOWARDS THE TABLE WITH A LOOK OF DETERMINATION ON HIS D. 


GUY FORRESTER’S SECRET. 
——o—— 


PROLOGUE, 


Pzorte often called Guy Forrester one of 
Fortune's favourites, and it must be confessed 
inhis early days the fickle goddess treated 
him with great partiality. 

Left an orphan before he was ten years of 
age he was forthwith adopted by his uncle, 
Lord Munro of Ardmore, a bachelor well on 
in the forties, and as that nobleman was gifted 
with an intense aversion to the fair sex in 
general Master Forrester’s chance of succeed- 
ing to an earldom seemed well-nigh a cer- 
tainty. 

. He was a clever boy, and made his mark at 
-ton, and later on took honours at Oxford. 
till, when he entered the world cf fashion it 

Must be confessed some of the favour shown 

a was due to his connection with Lord 
unro, not merely to his handsome, earnest 
’ce, and courtly manners. 

He fell in love at five-and-twenty with the 
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beauty of the season, who felt (or professed 
to feel) a reciprocal passion, and then the 
over-fed Lord Munro, applied to by the 
beauty’s father to state his intentions regard. 
ing his nephew, said he should continue Guy’s 
allowance as long as he lived, and leave him by 
will a sum calculated to produce a similar 
amount; but as for declaring him the sole 
heir of his estates that was impossible, since 
he himself was on the point of marriage, and 
expected to be a bridegroom in a few weeks. 

The news was like a firebrand, and the 
commotion it excited akin to an explosion of 
gunpowder. 

Most people said Guy Forrester had been 
hardly dealt by ; others averred that at sixty 
a man had a right to marry if he pleased, and 
that two thousand a-year was a handsome pro- 
vision for a nephew. 

Some suggested this sum and his patri- 
mony formed no unsuitable provision for a 
penniless bride ; but beauty's father thought 
differently, and beauty herself declared she 
should be miserable on smull means; so Guy 
was taught pretty plainly the difference be- 
tween his fature and his past, and within a 
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week of Lord Munro’s matrimonal intentions 
being announced had been jilted by the syren 
he worshipped. 

Then came the dark page of his life—the 
time he never looked back to without regret. 
He shook himself free from all his old friends ; 
he renounced even those who would have been 
true to him in adversity, and plunged into 
every species of dissipation. 

The poor young fellow was reckless with 
pune ig seemed utterly desperate. He 
gambled, speculated madly, threw money 
away as though he had been a millionaire, 
and in six months’ time was on the point of 
beggary. 

The Honourable Emmeline, who had jilted 
him in May, was a bride in July, and before 
November Guy stood fuce to face with ruin. 
He owed more than he had the slightest 
chance of paying. 

His debts amounted to thirty thousand 
pounds, his sole assets consisted of a litile 
property. in Surrey, worth, perhaps, one-sixth 
of his liabilities, and the farniture and orna- 
ments of the bachelor rooms in Clarges-street 
he had occupied ever since he left Ox’ord, 
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His allowance from the Eurl had o@nsed at 
once witen his unéle heard of his career. 

Thirty thousand pounds! 

The figures seemed burnt into Guy’s brain, 
and the greater part of the money was 
for what people term ‘‘debts 6f honour.” Tt 
seemed to the luckless young man he had 
better ond his miseries with a revolver, for he 
could think of no refuge but death from his 
creditors. 

He felt he could not survive the dishonour 
that must fall on his name if these liabilities 
remained unsatisfied. 

It was a November day, dark and gloomy, 
as the eleventh month of the year so often is. 
The rain fell in a fierce downpour ; the sky was 
a dull leaden grey, the atmosphere so thick and 
murky that, though not four o’clock in the 
afternoon, many people had @rawn their 
blinds and lighted wp, glad to@hut out the 
gloomy prospect of the outside world, 

Guy was not f thece. Hiswervant had 
brought in lights, end turned ‘to <iraw down 
the blinds, but -his master migtioned him 


Mr. Forrester wat bythe window ; his eyes 
seemed tivetted on the wet pavements and 
oceasionsl 


ge in ‘his grave, sad 
sertitiny. He hadalmostmade up his mind 
that night shonld‘behislast. It was<a fare- 
well Fook he wae taking at the world which 
had once seemedto him so bricht and joyous. 

“He might have written,” thought the pro. | 
diga), tis ‘mind dwelling on his unanswered | 
appeabto:the Batl of Munro. ‘‘ Bven af he” 


F 


refasedto help methewmicht have-written”’ = 
A Gead silence reigned around, ‘Poor ‘Guy! 
continued his musings, cpu ing ake thease | 
aloud ,@tmost unconsciously. 
“iat was all a Miistake, amiserable 


blunder, I see itall now. No wontwn was 
worth man's going to the dogs. “Whatdoes 


she ate for my — “truest i 
pauteliing her for her perfidy would ‘have ’ 
position far 


to-taive myself to a 


1 far above that of 
the'tman she has married—to nS 


hua sbe only been faithful to der promiveI 

; her-a nobier fortune than'the 
one-Doasted by Mr.: as Jenkins!” 

His dark “with earnestness; for 

a moment A lighted ap his face. 

Heweem@il to see hi on the dizzy 


Standing 

pittacle @f success. He had -talents,andwas 

lest great things. Who knew where am- 
bition Might not landhim’? And then he 
sutile faded ; ‘he remembered unless ‘thirty 
thousaaid pounds were fortheoming within 
three @ays his name was branded as a de- 
faniter; he eould never ‘hold up ‘his head 
again. 

“Six months! ” he muttered bitterly. “Six 
months of folly in exchange for a man’s 
whole life!” 

He was. interrupted; his servant once 
more came in, this time with a card in his 
hand. 

“The gentleman insisted on my bringing 
yon this, sir, though I told him you could not 
be disturbed.” 

Guy started. The card bore the name ofan 
eld lawyer, ‘to ‘whom he had frequently re- 
sorted for toney at the beginning of his 
downward career. To do Mr. Smith justice, 
he had not reduced Mr. Forrester to his pre- 
sent state. Months ago he had frankly told 
the young man he was going to ruin headlong, 
and half out of offence, half from a kind of 
shame, Guy had avoided him persistently 
from that day. 

He had no idea what could have brought 
Mr. Smith to Clarges-street on this partionlar 
November afterfioon. He had half a mind to 
send him abott his business, but he was in- 
expressibly dull anddesponding. It would be 
something to be roused to think of something 
other than his own debts, even for a few 
minutes. 

“ You can show him in, Hawkins.” 

There enteteda small, wizened-looking man, 
who was seventy, and looked it, in spite of a 


Jabez Smith had not a baddace as faces e: 
his skin‘was dry and shrivélled as ome of Bis 
Own parchments ; his eyes small and bead- 
like; the brow and lashes almost impercepti- 
ble; a sbrewd, clever man of business, and 
one spoken of among his own set as having 
laid by a “‘ pretty penny.”” -A’man who, if a 
trifle hard sometimes in business matters, 
never done a dishonourable action ; who lived 
sparingly, almost parsimoniously, and'devoted 
all his thoughts and energies toone great aim, 
one cherished project. : 

‘‘You ave surprised to see me, Mr. For- 
rester!” he said, when he had taken in every 
detail of the seene, even to a couple of pistols, 
which lay rather conspiemeusly on a side 
table. “But I assuze you amy call is on 
business— purely business. 

“Then I can’t imagime who the business 
‘oncerns,” was our hefo’s abrupt reply. 

iy shragecd bi pp 1 a 

‘ shrug, hiss 

“Twill ae to-be'brié?, Mr. Smith. I 
amnot in the mood“for ;and,’’ here he 
glanced at the pistdls,“‘I havem great deal 





of wofry just now.” 
“Precisely,” saitthe'little man, ‘rdbbing his 


handa*mechanically. — ‘that's 
I’m here. Youll «excuse ate, tr Perrest 


but I've-heard | imxnoney diffietilties.’’ 
“Thm | ” returmed Guy oquittly. 
prefer ki 
“Not that, 


“ Every | I ‘have to pay @hitty thon. 
sasnid gon nasinnan days’ alee. ‘Typoseess, 


ye Se 












“Just so. ‘All is over between you they. 
@ven if Jenking’were as dead a8 a door-najl}" 

“t Emphatiéally.so.”’ 

Mr. Smith smiled, and again performeg 
miiracles of invisible laundry work with hj 
long, bony hands. 

“Then, Mr. Forrester, the matter lies in , 


head | nutshell. -Will-you shake yourself free of 4) 


your present surroundings and go abroad? 
Will you take up some calling worthy yoo; 
rank, and-work hard at it?” 

“ Hitherto your conditions sound mary). 
louély easy. They simply lay down the pr. 
gramme I should have planned for myself, 
Now let me hear the last.” 

The littlelawyer rose and tried the door, tp 
make ‘sure it was fastened, then he warmed 
his thin han@sat the fire ashe passed it. Guy 
was terribly impatient. _To-him it seemed 4). 
most an hour instead of a few brief seconds 


lowed. 
‘“T caxn'tamierstantd you,” said Guy, afters 


a you should 
wish formach~ thing 


-| -“*“Doghoudmow Tihaveri’ta rap in the world, 


myallowanee?’ 


all 
’ aust have heard I was heai. 
Jie, Hideo wil Wie present Mn. 


J 
“Dhavesyour‘own word hat isa thing of 


i 


dmposeible to raise “I -can domm ao ides a wish this 

“any eoét:” absurd mh niless 

“But’you ‘but Dawe _~ ee = a 

“ Friends!” -sseortifally. } Pe wea dozen children 
pods oe aout aie inet —_er 

qs partly I'm in myopreserit: n| “Wand yet you with Mt. You are willing to 

er oe ey arewer my ietters.” —— @hirty Shousand pounds for 

‘« Just so. . 

named as ‘the ; “Forty thousand ,”’ corrected Mr. 

a) in = ‘pe YeKou an's begin ite in a foreign 

ue . “And ? Won can't have a very 

eines Ss “Non are ‘not watrong "men, yet,” ri . 

pe ey Tots law i oe , @ one. 


and set my shoulderto:the =" 
myself ‘home worthy one of the Forresters 


of Ardmore. 

“Just-so! just so” (this was the lawyer's 
favourite formula). ‘A most praiseworthy 
determination. I hope I may live to see it 
carried out.” 

Guy stared at him. 

‘* Are you dreaming? Don’t you remember 
all this is purelyimaginary? My programme 
is of what I should do if I had thirty thousand 
pounds,” 

“« Just so.” 

‘* And I haven't thirty thousand pence.” 

“But you can have. I am notarich man 
as people like Lord Munro count wealth, but 
I have saved-money. Iam prepared to hand 
over forty thousand pounds to yon to-morrow 
upon three conditions |” 

‘* You would bea fool. I have no security 
to offer,” 

“IT do not require security. Will you hear 
ay conditions, Mr. Forrester, Bat first les me 
ask you a question. Are you cured of -your 
infatuation for Mrs. Jenkins? ” 

‘‘She took a pretty effectual means of 
curing me, need ods i - 

* But are you liable to a relapse?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

‘I will make my meaning plainer, If Mrs. 
Jenkins became a widow, would you consent 
to overlook her passing breach of faith?” 

“Not if she were the only woman in the 
world—net if she were hung with ‘ropes of 





glossy brown wig and gold-timmed eyeglass. 





pearls |” 








PPhis is 5 beat: ~~ owowill build « 
oble famfe on ‘the adhes of’your passion.” 


“ Youmre rash and ‘thoughtless, bat yoo 


are’ man of honour, and) ‘will never break 
your worter ill-treat any ‘too weak and 
helpless to’ defend raat? Trepeat my offer, 


Mr. Forrester ;*agree%o my conditions, and 
forty theusand pounds are ready for you to- 
morrow.” ; 

“ And after—shall you publish the bus- 
ness?”’ 

Jabez Smith looked surprised. 

““Assuredly not. You .will go abroad and 
make your fortune. For seveu years you shall 
be completely free from all recollection of this 
—business. For seven years you shall never 
be troubled by any communication with me. 
At theend of that time I shall expect you to 
return, if not a rich man, at least one pos- 
sessing moderate competency and an m-. 
spotted name.” 

Guy Forrester paced up and down the room 
like some wild animal confined in a cage +! 
too small in limits, alt too narrow. Suddenly 
he stopped his halt, end ‘put out his hand to 
his visitor. 4 ‘ 

‘T- geept “your offer,” he said slowly, “! 
think you are mad to makes it, bat the money 

‘be my ‘salvation and for the rest I 
hope you will not find me unworthy of your 
trust {» 


eee nit SORES i cat 
orrester, : ou Wi 

three o'clock ‘o.mnerae oP ale every- 
thing shall be ready. I will'see you are 4 
détained ‘half-an-hour, and ‘the money -— 
be. handed over to ‘you-in Bank of Englan 
notes. Good-day.” 
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He was gone. 

Guy sat down, arid wondered if it was all a 
dream! Then he rose, shut the pistols in their 
case, and locked it in his writing-table 
drawer. 

“«“ Saved! ” he muttered to himself. “‘ Saved, 
but at what a cost! Poor old Smith, he must 
be mad, and yet there’s something almost 

thetic in the faith hehasin me. Heigho! 
To think that to-morrow I shall be a free 
man!” 

He did not goto the theatre; he did not seek 
out any gay companions to make the evening 
pags cheerfully for him. He occupied himeelf 
with sorting various newspapers and preparing 
a compact list of all the debts so soon to be 
paid—it was not a disagreeable task. 

«And then to get out of this!’ he breathed, 
ai one shaking off a great oppression. ‘* But 
how? Old Smith talked of ‘ an honest calling,’ 
andI won't djsappoint the old fellow. Besides, 
I'd sworn to myself before he came that if 
ever I got another chance, I'd do something 
to shed credit on my name yet. Well, the 
chance has come!” 

He wrote two letters before he went to bed, 
both to friends of other days—friends whom 
his own folly rather than his change of fortune 
had made him lose sight of. One was his god- 
father, a K.C.B., great in diplomacy and such- 
like pursuits, the other his college chum, now 
a dashing young officer in Her Majesty’s 
Service. 

Guy rose the next day with a strange sense 
of relief ! the whole world had seemed to have 
grown fair once more, Hawkins, who had 
served the young man ever since he left college, 
and who had been a retainer at Ardenore 
Castle, felt certain Lord Munro had relentetl. 

“And have you heard from the Earl, sir, if 
I may make bold to ask?” he said, when Guy 
had ordered his private cab to be round soon 
after two o’clock. 

Mr. Forrester shook his head. 

“I think Lord Munro has washed his hands 
of me, It doesn’t matter Hawkins. You'll seal 
can keep my head above water without him.,’’ 

It was along drive to Denmark Hill, and 
Guy’s Jehu, who was not acquainted with the 
locality, had a great deal of difficulty in 
finding Acacia Lodge; but, fortunately, Mr. 
Forrester had allowed himself plenty of time, 
and the clock struck three precisely asa neat 
a ushered him into Mr. Smith's 
stidy. 

“You are punctual, sir,” said the lawyer 
not displeased at his preciseness. ‘‘I conclude 
I may consider your presence here a proof your 
decision is unaltered ?’’ 

“ Entirely so.” , 

Mr. Smith handed Guy a formidable looking 
parchment well covered with round, legal 
characters. Mr, Forrester read it through 
slowly, and then affixed his signature. 

“All is perfectly ready,” said the lawyer, 
equably. * Perhaps we had better proceed 
—— rest of the business—it will not take 
ong ” 

Guy bowed rather stiffiy.in assent. 

The “rest of the business”’ took something 
under twenty minutes; then Mr. Forrester had 
& second brief téte a téte with Jabez Smith 
who handed him a small pocket-book well 
lined with Bank of England notes. 

“You will remember our agreemert.” 

“I will. I leave England within a week, 
and I hope to carve my way to fortune, so that 
you may feel your trust was not misplaced.” 

“Tam not afraid.” ; 

“And yon adhere to your first wish—you 
would not care to hear from me now and then 
—to be kept as it were, cognizant of my 
doings?” 

Jabez shook his head. 

“T prefer not to hear from you. I would 
rather our intercourse shonld cease entirely 
or seven years; unless——’’ 

“ Pray speak freely.” 

“Tam ‘anoldman. If I:should die before 
the seven years are out I should like you to 
remember how I trusted you.” 





This was vague, bué Guy seemed perfectly 
to understand. 

‘Tf your health shoutd fail, be sure a line 
would recall me at any time; and now I will 
Bay good-bye.” 

His whole visit to Acacia Lodge took under 
an hour. He drove back to town with a 
strangely serious face for a man who has just 
received forty thonsand pounds, when the day 
before ruin stared him in the face. 

A letter waa lying on the table in Clarges- 
street, directed in his godfather’s well-known 
hand. 

‘* Dear old man!” muttered Guy; ‘‘I wish 
Ihad not shunned him; I do believe he has 
written by return of post.” 

Sir Joshua Marton had done something 
more—he had sent an answer to Guy’s appeal 
by a private messenger. 


‘““My Derar Boy,—I always thought yonr 
uncle did you an injastice in marrying at his 
time of life, and I always wanted to help you 
to get over it, only till you woke upfrem your 
first disappointment I really had no idea how 
to set about it. If you are really willing to 
expatriate yourself, and work for your living, 
Iam:going out to the Pacific next month as 
Governor of the Maryland Islands. My private 
secretary has just died of apoplexy, and I 
have much pleasure in offering you the vacant 
post. The salary is eight hurdred, and there 
is no doubt it will lead to something better. It 
may sound rather a come down for the heir of 
Ardmore; but colonial life will be a change for 
you, and brighten you up after your late dis- 
appointments. Anyway, unless you have 
something better in view, I think you will do 
wisely to cast in your lot with us. Lady 
Marton begs me to say you will havea warm 
welcome at Government Honse, and of course 
will make your home with us. If yon at all 
consider my proposal you had better come to 
dinner and talk things over:— Your affection- 
ate godfather, 

“ Josnvua Marron.” 


‘I am provided for,” said Guy to himself, 
wiih a half smile. “I never heard of Mary- 
land Islands in my life, and { daresay they’re 
beyond the pale of civilisation, but Sir Joshua 
and Lady Marton would make a barn seem 
refined and homelike. I always felt the dear 
old man would do his best forme but 1 never 
dreamed of this; and catching up his 
hat he walked round to the Langham at 
once, 

Sir Joshua and his wife had mourned very 
sadly over their godson’s misfortunes, and the 
vagaries which followed; but the Baronet never 
attempted.to seek out Guy and-preach pru- 
dence to him. 

“The lad must have his fling, Susan,” he 
observed to his wife; ‘‘ he'll settle down all 
the better for it afterwards, and when a young 
fellow's half mad with dis«ppointment it’s no 
use to try and make him hear reason; when 
he’s had his fling, or when he's down on his 
luck, he'll remember we're his friends. Till 
then, I'd rather let him alone.” 

= i now the Baronet’s prophecy was ful- 


Guy had remembered his friends, and Sir 
Joshua extended a helping hand to him right 
willingly. 

It was a very pleasant evening the young 
man spent with the Marton’s ; the voyage. the 
outfit, Maryland Islands, and their customs, 
all provided plenty of scope for conversation. 
It was only when Lady Marton, with rather a 
meaning glance at her husband, had retired 
that Sir Joshua touched on what he felt was 
an awkward subject. 

“We heard Lord Manro had stopped your 
allowance Guy, and very shabby I thought 
it.” 

“TI think there was some excuse for him,” 
said Mr, Forrester, with a dusky filueh. “I 
have been going the pace rather lately, Sir 
Josh.” 

“So we heard. And my boy, what are 
you going to do abont it?” 





“Oh! I'll turn over a new leaf, Sir Joshus. 
I'm tired of idling, and I mean to be as steady 
as time.” 

** But the debts, my ‘dear lad, they muat be 
paid sooner or later; that's what I’m afraid, 
that you've hung a millstone of liabilities 
round your neck,” 

“T have. But I mean to pay them; the 
money is all ready, Sir Joshna. By this 
time to-morrow I trust I shall not owe a half- 
penny.” 

‘* But we heard it was thousands.”’ 

* Thirty thousand.” 

‘* And you talk of paying it?” 

‘I have forty thonsand advanced to me 
that I may clear myself from all entangle- 
ments, and start in my new life as a free 
man.” 

“Forty thousand! your uncle ?—” 

‘Oh, dear, no! He didn’t even tronble to 
answer my application ; it was—a friend.” 

Sir Joshua looked at him keenly, 

‘* You never won it at cards ?”’ 

“‘T never won a sovereign at cards or on the 
turf in mylife. I- have tried both forms of 
speculation, and—invariably lost.” 

“ Well, it sounds wonderful!” 

“It is quite trne. Ishall start for Mary. 
land Islands a free and unembarasse4? --»n.” 

‘*But not a heartwhole one. -..uat jade 
treated you abominably, Guy.” 

“IT would rather you not discuss her.”’ 

‘Then you haven't got over it.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ There are heaps of pretty girls in the Is. 
lands. My lady must give a ball or two at 
Government House, and see if we can’t find a 
face fair enough to drive the syren’s from your 
memory.” 

‘Please don’t. I meanI should like the 
balls of all things, but I don’t ever mean to go 
in for a love affair again.” 

‘‘ My dear boy, you can’t keep that up! At 
five-and-twenty a man can’t condemn himself 
to a lonely life just because one particular 
woman has been false.” 

Guy smiled, half cynically. 


“I don’t mind telling you, Sir Joshua, rE 


have quite made up my mind. Ihave parted 
company with such follies aslove-making and 
sentiment for ever.” 

‘Tt wont last, my boy.” 

Mr. Forrester was very busy the next day 
in settling the many claims on his purse. It 
is wonderful how quickly you can get through 
work of this kind, provided always you 
have plenty of money. Before daylight had 
ended a very large hole had been made in 
Jabez Smith’s advance, and of the heavy sum 
deposited in the Union Bank only a few thou- 
sands remained. 

Hawkins, the faithful, had been informed 
of his master’s future destination, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to accompany him. 

‘“« Provided, on course, sir, I can dress as I 
please. I have heard in some of them out- 
landish cliniates folks go aboutin blankets. I 
couldn't come down to that; besides, if it's a 
hot place the costume would be hoppressive.’’ 

Guy smothered a laugh, and declared to the 
devoted henchman he had also a sincere aver- 
sion to appearing in a blanket. 

** We'll stick to European costume, Hawkins, 
even if we’re the only two respectably.dressed. 
peop!e in the place.” 

“ That’s right, sir,” said Hawkins. approv- 
ingly. “I couldn't fancy myself in a 
blanket.’’ 

There was another surprise in store for 
Guy Forrester. About an hour after 
Hawkins’s mind had been set at rest on the 
blanket question he appeared brimming over 
with importance, 

** Here's Lord Munro, sir.” 

The peer, who had not seen his nephew since 
his own nuptials, seemed a little doubtfal of 
his reception. 


‘‘We were travelling from place to place, . 


you see, Guy, and I only got your letter two. 
days ago. I left.my wife at Nice, and rushed 
back to England as fast as I could. I'm 
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afraid things are in a bad way with you, my 
boy.”’ 

ctphey were, indeed,” said Guy, gravely. 
‘‘ Two nights ago I had taken out my pistols, 
and resolved that dexth was better than dis- 
honour; but I see now that was a fool's senti- 
ment.” 

«“ And your debts?” 

Guy smiled. 

‘“]’ve paid them.” 

“You've paid them!” 

‘“‘There nay be a trifling account or two 
not sent in ; but every bill in my possession is 
receipted.”” 

“Did you discover a gold mine?” 

“* Not precisely.” 

“You are mysterious, Guy.” 

“Took here, uncle,” and Mr. Forrester’s 
gravity returned, ‘I will answer all the ques- 
sidns I can; but I don’t like to talk on this 
subject. My debts are paid in fall, and I 
came by the money honestly; it was not 
begged, borrowed, or stolen. I didn’t win it 
by gambling.” 

Lord Munro looked perplexed. 

“IT meant to help you, Guy. I assure you I 
rushed back to England meaning to do all in 
my power to give you a fresh start.” 

“T am sure you did; but I rather fancy, 
my lord, the start is made,” 

“ How ?” 

“ 1'm going out to the Pacific next month 
as Sir Joshua Marton’s private secretary. 
He's been appointed governor of the Mary- 
land Islands.’’ 

“Did he pay your debts, Guy?” 

“‘No, he didn’t—(steer clear of that subject 
please, uncle); but he’sadearold man. I’m 
to have eight hundred a-year, besides a home 
at Government Honse.”’ 

‘‘And your allowance!” put in the Earl. 
*¢Of course I shall continue that.’’ 

‘‘T can manage very well without it.” 

“IT never meant you to lose it; only I heard 
such strange rumours of your doings I thought 
it wise to stop it for a time.” 

‘“*T daresay you heard no more than the 
truth. It wasn’t my fault I didn't go to ruin 
headlong. The lovely Emmeline did her best 
to sénd me there.” 

“I know ; and yet, Guy, I believe you'll live 
to thank me for saving you from her, That 
girl was false to the very core.” 

“T daresay. She’s Mrs. Jenkins now, and 
I dott think we need trouble about her.” 

“T have always heard colonial girls are 
very pretty,” said the Earl, rather eagerly. 
‘‘Perhaps you may meet with one fair enough 
to console you.” 

Guy shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Yon are nearly as bad as Sir Joshua. He 
made the self-same remark. I told him I had 
done with folly.” 

* You are young yet,” said the bridegroom 
of sixty ; ‘‘ but I assure you, Guy, marriage is 
the happiest state.” 

“T am glad you find it so. How is my 
aunt?” with a half-smile, 

‘Very well. I wish you could make her 
acquaintance, Guy!” 

‘*T hope to enjoy that pleasure when I come 
back from Maryland Islands, By-the-way, 
I wonder how many there are of them, and 
which particular one I’m supposed to inhabit. 
It's funny to speak of yourself as residing on 
‘islands,’ isn’t it?” 

“Guy,” said Lord Munro, looking at him 
gravely, ‘‘I can't make you out!’’ 

“Why not?’’ 

‘“‘ Your letter made me think you in a state 
of ufter dejection ; but you seem cheerfulness 
an ron 

‘Remember, uncle, that letter was written 
a weék ago. Only the day before yesterday I 
was as dejected as you could have imagined ; 
now I confess I am in the best of spirits.” 

“ And you like the idea of your exile?” 

“ Péodigiously! I want a thorough change, 
and if seems to me I’m going to get it.” 

Lord Muaro felt bewildered ; he had always 
been fond of Guy and proad of him too, but he 
had never thought h'm capable of great exer- 





tion or self-denial, yet here was the lad with 
no particular object to spur him on, bravely 
relinquishing all the pleasures of London life, 
and giving up country society and friends to 
travel more than eight thousand miles, and 
fill a subordinate position in a colony so small 
and remote that its name even was left out 
entirely by many an atlas. 

“I hope you don't bear malice, Gay,” he 
said at last, a little sheepishly. ‘‘I know I 
had kept single so long you had a right, so to 
say, to count on being my heir; but ——” 

**Bat you had a perfect right to marry if 
you pleased.”’ returned Gay, pl ; “and 
to assure you I bear no malice, if yoramd Lady 
Munro send me an invitation I will come and 
stay at Ardmore when I return to England.” 

“* Agreed,” said the Peer. The two men shook 
hands with unusual warmth before they parted, 
and about three weeks later the Earl read that 
the good slip Arethusa had sailed for the 
Pacific, having on board his Excellency the 
Governor-General of Maryland Islands, Lady 
Marton and suite. 

‘* [suppose Guy’s included in the suite,” said 
Lord Munro, when he read the brief paragraph 
to his wife. ‘‘I wish there had been a Miss 
Marton, Kathleen.” “ 

Lady Munro smiled. 

‘*‘ TI can guess why.” 

“To besure. It is a long voyage; the lad 
would have been sure to fall in love, and then 
Guy would have been marvzied as soon as they 
reached Maryland.”’ 

Lord Munro hardly read his nephew aright 
when he planned out his future so minutely. 
There was no Miss Marton. In that one par- 
ticular he was correct; bat had there been 
half-a-.dozen it would have made not the least 
difference to Guy Forrester. He was perfectly 
sincere when he told his uncle he had no inten- 
tion of committing matrimony. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ir was Jane— the month of roses, the time 
when England is at its loveliest—early June, 





when the spring flowers are not all gone, when 
the freshness lingers on the green leaves of the 
trees, and the innocence and artlessness has’ 
not been swept quite away from the hearts of j 
society's youngest daughter's ; Jane, when the 
London season has barely reached its height, 
and there is hope still left in the breast of 
mothers of poverty-stricken beauties; June, 
when the best partis of the season, all often 
still uncaught, and there isa delicious sense of 
vagueness about what the next six weeks may 
bring forth. . 

It promised to be a most brilliant year. 
Several foreign royalties were in London, and 
many were the fétes and festivities given in | 
their honour. The votaries of fashion had a 
gay time of it, and could display their newest 
toilettes and most recent purchases to hosts | 
of admiring eyes, and yet the mistress of a 
bijou residence in Mayfair did not seem to be | 
in particularly bouyant spirits, and ennui, 
distaste, and regret were written plainly on the 
features of what had once been a face of 
dazzling prettiness. 

Mrs, Jenkins, wife of a cotton lord, presum- 
ably with more money than she knew what 
to do with, ought to have found the London 
season @& very brilliant affair but she did not. 
Money will always command a certain conside- | 
ration; it will enable its possessor to be in 
society, but it cannot convey the magic gift of 
being of society—a very different thing, as | 
igs Jenkins was finding out most 
truly. 

Married to a husband whose one attraction 


ee 


satisfied ; she had lost her bioom and vivyac't; 
the first glory of youth had left her, and ti, 
years had added no mature matronly charm ig 
take its place. 

Mrs. Jenkins at this time was twenty-cisht, 
Perpetual repining had given a peevish expres. 
sion to the face which seven years before had 
been soft and smooth as a child's; the fair hair 
had lost its golden sheen and was now a dull 
flaxen. A little stouter, a trifle coarser, with 
most gorgeous toilettes succeeding the youth. 
ful white draperies of her girlish days, Emme. 
line looked her fall age and even more. 

This was not a face on which your eyes 
willingly rested long. Her expression marred 
what charms remained to it; you seemed to 
know by instinct her home was not a happy 
one, and to pity the man who called her wite, 
not that he needed much pity. 

The Jenkins’ were rich enough to lead their 
lives apart, and they led them so. Save at an 
entertainment in his own house it was rare 
enough to see Septimus in his wife’s company, 
The breach between them grew wider as the 
years went on, and there were no baby fingers 
to draw the ill-assorted pair nearer to each 
other. 

Mrs. Jenkins might be pardoned her start 
of astonishment when her hasband suddenly 
entered her boudoir. For him to seek her at 
four o’clock on a June afternoon had in it 
something of strange rarity. 

‘Is anything the matter? ” she asked, with 
a slight lifting of her eyebrows. 

He looked at herkeenly. With a different 
wife Septimus Jenkins would have been a 
better husband. He was not a gentleman, but 
that was his chiefdrawback. he had more heart 
@ hundred times than the woman who had mar. 
ried him for his money. 

“IT don’t think I feel well, Emmie.” 

She started. It was years since he had called 
her by that name. She looksdat him; certainly 
he was white and wan, with a strange, tired ex. 
pression about his eyes. ; 

“ I will send for the doctor,” she said, turn- 
ing to ring the bell. “ It. will be most provok- 
ing if you are ill! You know we have visitors 
to dinner.” 

‘‘They must be put off,’ he began; then 
more bitterly,‘‘But there will be no need; 
they’ll fly from a sinking ship.” 

“Sep, what can you mean? You speak as 
though we were ruined.” 

“ That’s just it, Emmie, ruin.” 

* Buat——” 

“That agent. I never trusted him, but you 
said it was vulgar to look after one’s own 
business. A telegram's just come ; he’s ab- 
sconded with a hundred thousand pounds in 

‘old.”” 


“ He must be pursued, caught. Oh! it will be 
a tiresome job, but it must be done. Ican'tun- 
derstand how you can set there with your hands 
folded while things are in sucndanger. You 
ought to be in Manchester now!” 

“Ought I?” he asked absently. ‘“ But I 
feel ill, Emmie. Have you nothing better to tell 
me than that, no single word of sympathy? 

‘Iam sorry, very sorry.” 

“ Aye, for the luxuries yon will lose, not for 
the good old name which will be covered with 
dishonour. You don’t know what J feel ; you 
can’t understand how a tradesman loves his 
credit, how it’s more to him than all else. If 
that goes, Emmie, I shall never hold up my 
head again.” 

“ Aad yet you sit there and make no effort 
to pursue the thief. Septimus, I wonder 
at you.” 

“ Yes,” he said faintly, I wonder at myself. 
Only I seem to have lost all hope, all energy. 
The ship's sinking, Emmie, and I feel con- 
tent to go down with her. I’m tired of the 


for her had been his wealth, her domestic voyage.” 


felicity left much to be desired ; and yet she, 
being one of those litile-minded women who 
can dispense with matrimonial happiness, Em- 
meline would have been perfectly content had 
only the world 
proper amount of attention. 

As it was, she was peevish, regretful, dis- 


(To be continued.) 








; j 7 ith us, 
Five great enemies to pease inhabit wi tt 


id her what she deemed a' viz., avarice, ambition, envy, anger, pride. 


those enemies were to be banished, we should 
infallibly enjoy perpetual peace. 
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A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Not far from Wyndham Abbey was a 
small cottage, once built asa hunting lodge, 
pat long since diverted from its original pur- 
pose, and let to whatever tenant could be 
induced to take it. 

Asa matter of fact, it was caren empty, 
for few people cared for the loneliness of the 
situation, asd as the accommodation was only 
large enough for a bachelor, even the game. 
keepers declined to occupy it. It contained a 
few articles of farniture, which were included 
in the rent—and the latter, it may be 
remarked, was very low, for Squire Wyndham 
{to whom the cottage belonged) was most 
anxious to have it occupied, not so much on 
account of the rent, as that, when it was void, 
it became a favourite rendezvous for poachers, 
whose depredations on the game were a con- 
tinnal source of irritation to the conservative 
old Squire. 

It was therefore with considerable satisfac- 
tion that he one morning received a letter 
from a lady signing herself “‘ Elizabeth Fan- 
ning,” and requesting permission to become 
the tenant of the house in question. It 
seemed from her communication that she 
must have been in the neighbourhood very 
recently, and have seen the house, for she 
appeared to be quite aware of its condition. 

“ All the repairs I shall require will be just 
sufficient to make the place habitable,” she 
wrote; ‘“‘and, as I have been away from Eng- 
land for many years, and am not in a position 
to give you references, I am willing to pay § 
half-a-year’s rent in advance, as a security, 
and for your satisfaction. I am a widow, 
without children, so that the accommedation, 
though small, will be sufficient for me.” 

The Squire read the letter aloud at the 
breakfast-table, and then passed it on to Mar- 
jorie, who was attracted by the writing. 

“What a peculiar hand!” she exclaimed, 
as she examined the almost vertical letters, as 
thick in the upper as in the lower strokes. 
“Tt looks more like a man’s than a woman’s.” 

“A disguised writing, evidently,’ observed 
Geoffrey, looking over her shoulder with the 
cousinly familiarity he affected. “If my 
opinion were asked, I should sag the lady— 
whoever she may be—has some reason for 
hiding herself. No one in their sober senses— 
least of all a woman — would bury herself 
alive in that little hole of a cottage—half a | 
mile away from any other habitation.” 

“Tt is singular, certainly,’ acquiesced the 
Squire, meditatively. 

“ Still,” pursued Geoffrey, with a laugh. 
“T don’t see that it need make any difference 
to you. If the lady seeks quiet and retire- 
ment it is her affair, not yours, provided 
always that she pays her rent punctually.” 

‘‘You see, she promises half a year in 
advance.” 

“An offer which I should assuredly take,” 
added the younger man. 

“Then you would advise me to let her have 
the house without further inquiries?” 

‘* Yes,” said Geoffrey, with careless indiffer- 
ence. * You want to let it, so as to prevent its 
falling entirely into disrepute, and it really 
makes little difference to you what your 
tenant's antecedents may be.” 

“Then I will write to her- to-day, and 
accept her offer.’’ 

Marjorie had listened in silence to this con- 
versation, but with a sinking heart, for slight 
and trivial as it may appear, it was significant 
of a fact to which she had hitherto tried hard 
to shut her eyes—namely, that Geoffrey 
Wyndham was gaining a great and daily 
increasing influence over her father. 

Circumstances had compelled her to acknow- 
ledge that he was the rightful owner of the 
Abbey and all its lands; but she had never 
been able to get rid of the personal distrust 
with which he had from the first inspired her, 














and as time went by this increased, jn spite 
of his éfforts to make her like him. 

He had not breathed to the Squire a word 
of having seen Roy Fraser with her, and for 
this reticence she felt bound to be grateful, but 
curiously enough, she ever resented owing 
him a favour, feeling convinced that he would 
not have kept her secret had not reasons of 
his own combined to make it advisable. 

A few days after her letter the new tenant 
of the Lodge—as it was called—arrived, and 
took up her abode there; and about a week 
later, as Marjorie happened to be passing the 
cottage, she saw her standing in the garden 
as if on the point of mages out. 

She was a tall, finely-made woman, appar- 
entiy young and handsome; but as little could 
be seen of her face as of her figure, for the 
one was shrouded by a veil, and the other by 
a long cloak, which descended to the ankles, 
and effectually concealed its outlines. 

Marjorie was passing by with a little cour- 
teous bow, but the lady made an imperative 
gesture, which she obeyed by stopping. 

‘* You are Miss Wyndham, are you not?” 
she asked, in quick, imperious tones. 

‘Yes. Can I do anything for you?” 

‘You can show me your face!” was the 
strange rejoinder, as Mrs. Fanning came a few 
steps nearer. ‘‘I am anxious to see what you 
are like.” 

Contrary to her usual custom, Marjorie had 
that morning put on a blue gossamer veil 
(because of the midges, which had become a 
perfect scourge for the last few days), and 
this she at once removed, smiling jwith some 
amusement at the new tenant’s request. 

‘« You are very young, and—yes, very pretty,” 

bserved Mrs. Fanning, speaking more to her- 

f than to her listener—whom she had 
henoured with a deliberate stare. ‘‘ Person- 

y, Ido not much admire you. You are too 
babyish, and that pink-and-white bloom will 
soon fade. But men would call you pretty, 
and would dare many. things for the sake of 
those bright eyes.” 

At the first part of the speech, Marjorie had 
drawn herself up with indignant blushes, but 
the woman had so evidently no intention to 
speak offensively, and, indeed, uttered her 
words almost as a soliloquy, that the young 
girl at once came to the conclusion that she 
could not be quite right in her head, and in- 
stead of anger felt pity for her. 

“Do you like your new house?” she said, 
gently, with an effort to turn the conversation 
into another channel. 

“TI neither like it nor dislike it,’ was the 
indifferent answer. “It does not let in the 
rain, if that is what you mean.” 

‘‘ But you must be lonely sometimes ? ” 

The woman laughed shortly, and her 
oom. eyes gleamed behind the thickness of her 
veil. 

“No, I have my thoughts, and they are 
always company for me.’’ 

It seemed to Marjorie that her voice 
softened, and grew more musical as she 
spoke. 

“tT have hope, and a beloved presence to 
look forward to, and with that I can hardly 
be unhappy. I ought not to be, ought 1?” 

The young girl shook} her head, hardly 
knowing in what form to cast a reply i but 
Mrs. Fanning saved her the trouble of further 
searching, for she said abruptly, 

“And you—are you in love, too? You 

need not answer,’ she added, with a quick 
laugh, ‘for your crimson cheeks say ‘ yes’ as 
plainly as ever tongue could utter it.” 
__ Perhaps you interpret too swiftly,” said 
Marjorie, half laughing, and half annoyed. 
“Crimson cheeks do not always mean an 
affirmative.” 

‘*‘Let me see your hand!” exclaimed the 
woman, who seemed to yield herself entirely 
to the impulseof the moment, without bestow- 
ing a thought on the breach of convention- 
ality of which she was guilty. ‘‘I am some- 
what of a fortune-teller, and perhaps I may 
be able to give you an inkling of the future.” 





While speaking she had caught hold of the , 





girl's hand, but before she could do more than 
glanceat it Marjorie had indignantly snatched 
it away from her. 

“Ido not wish to hear my fortune, thank 
you,’’ she said, pulling down her veil, prepara- 
tory to going away. 

“You are afraid! Bah! I would not show 
such cowardice if I were you.” 

‘‘Cowardice or not, I am content for the 
future to unfold its own secrets. I will wish 
you good morning, Mrs. Fanning!” 

‘* Stayone moment ! ” exclaimed her strange 
companion, laying a detaining hand on her 
arm. “Ihad a glimpse of the lines of your 
hand, and they predict a baleful future to your 
love. He is false—false—false! Do you 
hear ?’’ 

Marjorie took no notice, but hurried away, 
more than’ ever convinced that her first 
surmise had been a correct one, and Mrs. 
Fanning's mocking voice followed her as she 
walked hastily from the cottage. 

She had come out for a walk without any 
definite object in view, and merely because the 
morning was very fine; but, half wonepenienely 
her footsteps took the direction of the wood, 
and a little while later she found herself be- 
side the tree on which Roy had cut her name, 
and under whose branches their love had been 
confessed. 

Here she paused, and threw aside her veil 
leaning against the moss-grown trunk, so that 
her cheek pressed the ‘‘ Marjorie,’ engraven 
there, while a tender, tremulous smile curved 
her lips, and her eyes became filled with @ 
dreamy tenderness, born of the memories that 
crowded round the spot. 

Since her farewell to him on the evening, 
when Godfrey Wyndham had found them to- 
gether she had neither seen nor heard anything 
of him, but his silence was rather a relief than 
otherwise, for the girl's conscience already 
smote her for having a secret from her father, 
and her sense of guilt would have been doubly 
strong if there had been a clandestine corres- 
pondence between herself and Roy. 

She did not stay long at the rendezvous, 
for the shadows told her time was getting on, 
and it behoved her to be back at the house in 
time for luncheon. The Squire was himself 
& most punctual man, and if household affairs 
were not carried on with all the regularity of 
clockwork, deep would be his grumblings! 

Hardly had she left the spot when Geoffrey 
Wyndham came from behind a high hazel 
bush, in whose shadow he had been standing, 
and going straight up to the tree, examined it 
carefully, until his eyes fell upon the carven 
name. 

“Ah!” he muttered, with a sardonic smile, 
“a love tryst! I thought so when I saw my 
lady’s face. It never looks like that for me, 
although I try my hardest to show how much I 
admire her. Cut by Mr. Roy Fraser, I suppose 
and visited by the love-sick girl as often as she 
can steal away unobserved. Good Heaven, 
what was that?” 

He started suddenly, and grew deadly pale, 
while every limb trembled, and great drops of 
moisture stood like beads on his forehead. 

He had heard a whisper, a whisper so clear 
in spite of its faintness that it seemed to 
drown all the other noises of the wood, the 
cooing of doves, the humming of insects, the 
far off sound of falling water, and to fill space 
with its own soft utterance. 

What it said was a name—a name which 
this man once bore, and by which he had been 
known for many years. But it was a long 
time since he had heard it last—so long that 
he had hoped never to hear it again. 

‘It was fancy,’’ he muttered aloud, after a 
few minutes, during which he had stood 
perfectly still, ina listening attitude. .‘‘ It 
could have been nothing else but fancy.” 

If such were the case, fancy had an echo, for 
hardly were the last words out of his mouth 
than the same low, mysterious whisper 
thrilled out once more, 

‘* James Stone!” 

Geoffrey was a superstitions man, and if 
this strange circumstance had happened at 
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night he would instantly have attributed 
to supernatoral infinence. But this was not 
night—it was broad daylight, with sunshide 
piercing the rifts in the boughs, and patches 
of blue sky visible in between ; and, as a rule, 
ghosts do not choose the noontide for their 
perambalations. 

No, it was no ghost—it could not be even 
one of those blue birds which in other lands 
where he had been, had mocked him with his 
own words. It must therefore be a human 
being. 

But what human being in England knew 
him by that name ? 

With a muttered oath, Geoffrey broke the 
spell that seemed to have been cast upon him, 
and with frantic haste began looking about 
behind the trees and bushes to see if there 
was anyone in hiding. 

His search, however, was in vain; and 
indeed, if amyone had really been there, he 
could hardly have expected to find them, for 
the undergrowth was so thick, and the trees 
nce so closely together, that the place would 

ve formed a splendid concealment ; and, 
besides, it would not have been difficult to 
dodge round the trunks, and so effect an 
escape. 

Whatever may have been the nature of the 
memories recalled to Mr. Geoffrey Wyndham 
by the utterance of his former soubriquet, 
they certainly could not have been pleasant— 
at least, if ome may judge from the expression 
of his face after he became assured there was 
no one near him. His brows contracted in a 
dark frown, and he put up his hand to his 
mouth, and pulled nervously at his moustache 
—a habit of his when at all excited or 
alarmed. 

“Tt must be a warning of danger ahead,” 
he said, to himself; “and the dangers all 
the greater because I neither know where it 
comes from, nor what shape it will take.” 

He remained for nearly a quarter-of-an- 
hour without moving, and apparently lost in 
deep thought, then seemed to make a 
effort to ‘‘ pull himself together,” as he would 
have termed it, and walked hastily from the 


spot. 

Before he had proceeded very far he met 
one of the gamekeepers, a man named Dale, 
with whom he had previously had several con- 
versations. 

“ Good. morning!” he said, stopping; “have 
you been in the wood long?”’ 

The man, somewhat surprised, said he had 
been walking about for the last two hours. 

‘*And,” continued Geoffrey, with some 
hesitation, ‘‘do you happen to have seen any 
stranger loitering about ? ”’ 

Dale considered, and then shook his head. 

“No, sir. I met Miss Marjorie about ten 
minutes ago, but,” with a broad smile, “she 
aint much of a stranger, I reckon.” 

“And she is the only person you have 
seen ?”’ 

‘‘The only one. But it’s very likely there 
may be others about, for this wood's a pretty 
big one, a8 you know, sir, and it’s given hiding 
to a good many in its time, I'll warrant. You 
see, sir,” he approached a little nearer and 
lowered his voice, mysteriously ; “there’s lots 
of poachers about, and one never knows how 
close at band they may be.’’ 

Poachers! Geoffrey had not thought of 
that, and he felt ina measure comforted, as 
he walked away, for ‘James Stone” is not a 
particularly uncommon name, and why might 
it not belong to one of the gang, for whom ‘he 
bad been mistaken ? 

The surmise was rather a far-fetched one, 
and wanted confirmation, but Geoffrey clung 
tenaciously to the straw of hope that lay 
behind it; and no one can deceive us better 
than onr own selves, when the deceit takes the 
same form as our hopes. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Tr was not- an unusaal custom of Lord St. 
Croix to walk up and down the terrace, out- 
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side the drawing-room windows, smoking a 
final cigar before retiring to rest; for both 
Sir Travice Leigh and Mrs. Seymour were in 
the habit of going to bed early, and the young 
man did not invariably feel disposed to follow 
their example, especially when—as now—he 
had so much food for meditation. 

Some few nights after his resgue of Irene 
he was thoughtfully pacing the terrace, and.in 
his abstraction had let his cigar go out. It 
was a fine night, but moonless, and an 
unbroken silence lay over the Court and its 
grounds. Although it was not yet twelve 
o'clock, the entire household seemed to have 
retired to sleep. 

Harold was in a dilemma. He had met 
Irene every morning sirce the interview that 
has been recorded, and he was quite aware 
that these meetings could not long be con- 
tinued, for even supposing nothing from the 
outside interposed to put an end to them, his 
own sense of what was right must induce him 
to refrain from going to the island. 

No change had taken place in Irene’s posi- 
tion—at least, so far as he knew. She told 
him that “ Mrs. Henry” had been atthe Dower 
House one evening, but had hardly spoken to 
the young gitl—except, indeed, to request her 
to go to her room, in order that she and the 
housekeeper might have an undistarbed téte- 
a-téte. 

“To-morrow I will go over and consult 
Marjorie Wyndham, and after hearing what 
she has to say I shall know better what to 
do,” the young man exclaimed at last, throw- 
— half cigar away, and coming to a stand- 
still. 

_ hein tbe fact, he would have gone to 
Marjorie before, but that he was ‘or 
some sign on the part of “ Mrs. Henry ” as to 
what she purposed doing with Irene—for it 
seemed to him impossible-she could intend 
keeping her on the island-for any length of 
time, especially as it seemed to be her desire 
that the utmost secrecy. should be observed 
with regard to the young girl’s presence. 

It is true the Dower House had obtained a 
reputation for being haunted, and was shunned 
both by the villagers‘and the servants at the 


Court ; but educated people were not likely to | 


he deterred from going there by such rumours, 
and it was even possible Sir Travice himself 
might suddenly take it into his head to pay it 
& Visit. . 

Having come to a conclusion with regard to 
his difficulty, St. Croix felt more at ease, and 
was about going indoors, when he altered his 
mind, and decided that, as he did not feel 
sleepy, he would stroll quietly dewn the path 
towards the plantation, and see if the air would 
help him to get rid of a slight headache from 
which he was suffering. 

At the end of the path there was agate, and 
close beside if a clump of lilac bushes—now 
long since past their blooming time. Between 
the two, the young Viscount stood, leaning 
against the rustic woodwork, and listening to 
the “jag, jag, jug” of the night's sweet 
minstrel, who was singing somewhere in the 
plantation. 

Suddenly, and without the faintest sound, 
something white appeared before him, and it 
must be confessed that for the first moment 
Harold was rather startled, and moved a step 
backwards, uttering at the same time a quick 
exclamation of astonishment. 

An instant later, and, ashamed of having 
been thus taken at a disadvantage, he came 
forward and peered through the darkness at 
the object before him. 

As has been said before, there was no moon, 
but a few stars were scattered about over the 
sky, and quite enough light remained to dis- 


‘tinctly trace the ontlines of the trees and 


bushes. Anything white would, of course, be 
yet more readily visible. 

Bat in spite of this, St. Croix could not 
really tell whether he saw this nocturnal 
visitor as it actually was, or not—and certainly 
he could not have said whether it wasa human 
being, for the white drapery hung around it 





——— SEE 
in such voluminous folds that all shape was 
lost. 

“Who are you—what are you?” he ex, 
claimed, and as he spoke the strangest ex. 
perience of his life befell him, for the creaturo 
disappeared, and where, # second before, it hag 
stood, was:now empty space! 

St. Croix rubbed his eyes, as though he 
fancied they must have been playing him 0.3. 
trick of famcy ; and, indeed, such an idea wa; 
quite excusable under the circumstances, ‘s¢¢. 
ing that what had just happened amounted to 
a Sefianoe of all na laws 


But he was wide-awake, and his senses were 
too clear to have deluded him even for » 
few seconds’ thought served to 


she had carefully concealed from Sumner, 
‘* Have you brought the next volume ?”’ she 

. “IT amso anxious to see what 

Lancelot!” . 


looked forward to meeting him as a matter of 
course new,.and no idea of the necessity for 
putting amend to these interviews had ever 
occurred to her—or was likely to do so, unless. 
suggested. 
‘*T am not quite sure that I shall be able to 
come to-morrow,’’ he said, h , 
faded from her 


cheeks, her blue eyes grew largeand won- 
dering. 


‘Not come to-morrow! Why not?” 

‘*Because I Have been thinking that if our 
meetings should by chance become known, 
the consequences might not be pleasant fo 

a.”’ ’ 

*«T donot-care for the consequences!” she 
exclaimed, with innocent impetuosity. ‘‘ What 
shall I have to think of—to look forward to 
— if you do not come?” 

She was too young'and guileless’to kuow the 
meaning of her own words, or the secret that 


. they told; but a deep, dark flush rose to the 


young nobleman’s handsome face, and his eyes 
drooped beneath her gaze. 

He did not speak. 

“ What new circumstances have arisen that 
make it amy more harm for you to meet me 
now than for you to have met me a week 
ago?’ she continued, with childish persis- 
tence. 

“ When I asked you to meet me first, it was 
in order that I might-know if anything fresh 
took place at the Dower House, s0 that, in such 
a case, I might be at hand to you,” he 
answered, in a low voice, and with carefully 
averted eyes; ‘‘but now, as there seems no 
intention of taking you away from here, I 
think I had better go and see Miss Wyndbam, 
and she can come over here and boldly demand 
to see you. Mre. Sumner will understand by 
that that your presence is known, and cap 
hardly refuse to'admit your friend, with whom 
you will be able to talk and consult over the 
situation, and then I will see Miss Wyndham 
again, and hear her opinion. What do you 
think of the plan ?” 

Trene was silent. In truth, she felt helpless 
and bewildered at the idea of not seeing St. 
Sy re 
and Marjorie t she 
very fond of her—seemed a poor substitute 
for the young Viseount. i 

Never until this moment had she realized 
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how mach she hed grown to think of and lean 
upon him; and even now she did uot under. 
stand the meaning of her own feelings, for in 
many things she was still'a perfect child, des- 
pite ber eighteen years. é 

St. Croix would have been something more 
or less than a man if he could have seen her 
innocent distress and not been moved by it. 

He took her hand gently between his. 

“Shall you miss seeing meso much?” he 
asked, his own voice not quite steady. 

“More than I can say!” she replied, with 
tremulous lips. ‘It was the one thing I had 
to look forward to. Besides,” she added, with 
a smile of forced playfulness, “ I shall have no: 
books to read, and there will be no excitement 
in concealing them from Mrs. Sumner.” 

“Tam afraid I have taught you to be very 
wicked,” he said, accepting the change of sub- 


ject with a sense of relief, 
“ Have ?” a gleam of mischief flashed in 
the sap depths of her lovely eyes. ‘‘ I fear 


I did not require much teaching. At any rate, 
the books you lent me have given me a great 
deal of pleasure. Do you know ”—she said it 
with a sweet naive seriousness that was in- 
finitely bewitching—* I actually cried over the 
story of Elaine.” 

“Did you! Poor Elsine! Her tale was 
Seed Sear guia Senile thoughtfull 

“An et,” pursu : q 
“she aaa A been so unhappy after all , 
‘tis better to have loved and lost, never 
to have loved at all.’ Don’t you think to?” 

“I don’t know. Peruaps you are better able 
to talk on the subject than I am.” 

“7!” She bursts intoa blithe laugh. “Wh 
I know nothing at all of love, except what 


probably invite you to her father’s house, and 
if you stay there I shall be sure to see you 
frequently.” 

‘* Marjorie may invite me, but’ Mrs, Sumner 
won’t let me go.” 

“Don’t you think so?” 

“TI am sare of it,” said Trene, with convic- 
tion, and, as a matter of fact, St. Croix felt 
inclined to share ber opinion. 

** Well,” he said, “in any case, it will let 
Mrs. Sumner know that your retreat is dis- 
covered, and will prevent her from keeping 
you a prisorer here any longer.” 

“There is one thing you have not thought 
of," observed Irene. “How will Marjorie 
explain in what way she found me out? For 
you must.remember my promise to Mrs. Sum. 
ner not to go beyond the isJand.” 

“*T shall say that I saw you, and recognized 
you, and will take the whole responsibility on 
= 


The young girl did not seem much reassured 
by this declaration, and soon afterwards, St. 
Croix bade her good-bye ; for both felt a cer- 
tain sense of embarrassment which had never 
been present in their former interviews, -_ 
which prevented either from ing wi 
any freedom. _ 

“What a fool I have been! what a fool I 
am!” exclaimed Harold. half aloud, as he 

from the boat on the bank, and began 

ing rapidly towards the house. “ I have 
been standing on the edge of a precipice all 
this time, and never until less than an hour 
ago realized my danger!” For the know- 
ledge-had:come to him that he loved this fair 
and:-gentle girl, and thatas long as he lived 
her image would never be effaced from his 


have read in books—and that is very little | heart. 


indeed, as you are-aware. From what I ean 
make out, it seems to be a sort of epidemic or 
fever, that attacks people once in their lives.” 


Pe Two or three times, occasion- 
ay 
She shook her head in a very positive 
tion. 


“No. Iam quite sure true love comes but 
ence, I was reading a verse the other day in 
one of the books that I found at the Dower 
— and it struck me, Shall I say it to 
you ” 

“ Do, if you please.” 


** Tell me how love cometh. 
It doth not come, ’tis sent. 
Tell me how love goeth ; 
It. was not love that went.” 


She repeated the words very softly, but clearly 
and distinctly, and after she had finished 
speaking, waited for him to reply. But he said 
nothing, for his heart was beating at double 
its usual rate, and a strange inquietude had 
suddenly taken —_ of him. 

a Don't you like the verse?” she asked, ina 


isa voice, 

“ Yes; very much.” 

“ And do-you think it true ?” 

“Perhaps—I don’t know. The fact is,” he 
said, rather incoherently, and with an awk- 
ward laugh, “I know almost as little about 
the tender passion as you do, and so I am not 
an authority on the subject.” 

It occurred to him that this would be a 
very good opportunity for telling her of his 
relations with Ermentrnde. and twice he 
eseayed to doso. But the effort was too hard 
for him ; the words would not come, and so 
they remained unspoken, and the lives of 
a were destined to be altered through his 
silence, 

“How quiet you ara this morning?” Irene 
said, presently. 

“I was going to say the same thing to you,” 
he retorted, quickly. 

“Am I not talking as much as usual? It 
seems to me that I have a hundred things to 
Say to you, especially as this may be our last 
meeting.” 

“It will be nothing of the kind, I z 
he rejoined, hastily, “I think that when 


A terrible sense of misery came over him as 
he ‘thought of E e; foralthough no 
actual engagement existed between them, he 
was aware that he was in honour bound to ask 
her to. become his wife, and that, in all proba- 
bility, her reply would be an affirmative. 

How could he bear to contemplate a long 
life spent.at her side, while with all his soul 
he longed for another presey »—for the sweet, 
bine eyes, and gentle —— the girl whom 


er 
i 
: 

ze 
Ee 


at 
path, and looking up, 
he found himself Swag to face with no less a 


CHAPTER XV. 


As may be imagined Lord St. Croix was 
very considerably astonished when he saw his 
father, whom he supposed to be still in 
London. 

“TI have startled you!” said the Earl, shak- 
ing hands with him, and laughing at his sur- 
prise. ‘I suppose I am about the last person 
you expected to see?” 
added the question— Have you been to 
Woodleigh Court yet?” 


as Blackminster last night, and found it too 
late to get on, so I slept at an hotel, and 


for breakfast at the Court. 

‘Which you will be,” supplemented his 
son. ‘* They will all be very much astonished 
to see you.” 

Lord Danmore shrugged his shoulders, and 
said nothing. Privately he was of opinion 
that his advent would not cause so much sur- 


that it was.in reply to her urgent request that 
be had left London while Parliament was still 


with your wooing?” i 





Miss Wyndham knows you are here she will 


lip before replying. 


the same moment | 


Harold confessed this to be the case, and | 


walked over this morning, hoping to bein time , 


prise as his son seemed toimagine. Certainly , 
not to Mrs. Seymour, at all events, seeing | 





“Oh, Idon’tknow! I have not yet spoken 
to Miss Seymour, if that is what you 
mean.” 

“ Then I think it time yon had. I suppose 
you do not fear a refusal?” 

Fear it! He would have welcomed if most 
gladly—but unfortunately Ermentrude was 
much too anxious to wear a coronet to render 
such a thing possible. ° 

**Don’t let us talk of that just at present,’ 
he said, lightly. ‘Tell me how long you in- 
tend staying here?” 

“Only for a couple of days or so. As you 
know, I cannot remain away from my parlia- 
mentary duties any longer.” 

On arriving at the house they found that 
the first breakfast bell had not yet rung, so 
Lord Dunmore went to his son’s dressing- 
room, to refresh himself with a wash after his 
long and dusty walk. 

On at length descending to the breakfast- 
room, he was greeted very cordially both by 
Sir Travice and Mrs. Seymour; and when 
Ermentrude came down @ little later he went 
up to her, and kissed her hand, with a cer- 
tain old-fashioned gallantry that was natural 
to him. 

“T need not say how delighted I am to see 
you once more,” he said. “ Time—so cruel to 
most of us—only lends you fresh graces as he 
passes by !” 

The girl smiled, well pleased at this com- 
pliment to her beauty, which was, in reality, 
| well deserved; for she certain y did look ra- 
' diantly handsome, in her morning dress of 
| white cambric, with its sash jand bows of 

shining amber satin. 

She flashed a quick glance at St. Croix, but 
he was looking another way—perhaps com- 

' Paring her with the girl from whom he had 
pa an hour or two ago. Ermentrnde did 
not know this, but a frown came on her brow 
at the evidence of his indifference, 

Tf she did not care for his love she coveted 
at least his admiration. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Mrs. Seymour 
went out on the terrace with the Earl—pre- 
sumably to show him some very fine shrnbs 
that had recently been planted, but in reality 
to speak to him on the~subject nearest her 

| heart. 

“Doubtless you were surprised to receive 
my letter,” she commenced, when they were 
well out of earshot. and Lord Dunmore bowed 
his head assentingly. ‘ The fact is,” she con- 
tinued, with an expression of anxiety, ‘I feel 
that my danghter is being placed in a false 
position by Lord St. Croix’s procrastination, 
and I thought that consulting you would be 
| the surest method of arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion.” 

“TI do not exactly understand,” said the 
Earl, pausing. ‘‘ What has St. Croix done?” 

“Tt is not so much what he has done as 





' what he has left undone, From the atten- 


tions he has paid my daxghter, he has cer- 
tainly given her to suppose that he intended 


| raaking her his wife.” 


“Certainly,” assented Lord Dunmore, 
“And he came here for the purpose of 


| declaring himself, did he not?” 
“No,” responded the Earl. ‘Icame as far | 


‘¢ Yes, that was distinctly understood.” 

** Well, he has now been here some timo, 
and not a word of love or marriage has been 
breathed to Ermentrude. This much I have 
learnt by questioning her, and you will readily 
perceive that her situation is a very awkward 
one, for I need not conceal from you that she 
is perfectly aware of the family arrangement 
that has been entered into with regard to her 
marriage with your son, and has naturally 
expected him to make a formal proposal ere 
this.” 

The Farl looked thoughtful, There were 
many and imperative reasons why this mar- 
riage should take place, and he had looked for- 


sitting. i ward to it as a fact accomplished. 
“ Well,” he said, presently, as they walked | 
on towards the Court, “ how are you getting on 


“TI cannot make out my son's hesitation,” 
he said presently, ‘for the night befcre he 
came to Woodleigh Court I spoke to him on 


The young man changed colour, and bit his the subject, and he certainly gave me to 
| understand that his sole object in coming was 
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to make an immediate proposal to Miss Sey- 
mour. Do you think he hus proposed to her, 
and she has refused him?” 

A dark frown contracted Mrs. Seymour's 
brows, and she spoke with passionate vehe- 
mence, 

‘‘T am sure she has not—she would not 
have dared to do such a thing, much less keep 
me in ignorance of it! No, for some reason 
or other, Lord St. Croix chooses to keep silence, 
and his silence is most unfair to us all. Of 
course, [am notin a position to speak tohimon 
so delicate a subject, neither is Sir Travice, and 
after carefully considering the matter, I came 
to the conclusion that my best plan was to 
communicate with you.” 

“ You were quite right, my dear madam, and 
I will speak to St. Croix this very day.”’ 

“Pardon me, Lord Dunmore,’’ interposed 
Mrs. Seymour, rather hastily; “ but I think 
it might be better to leave it until to-morrow, 
80 as to prevent him from thinking that I had 
sent for you for the purpose. You know what 
young people are ; if they think they are being 
driven in one direction, they are pretty sure to 
want to go in another, exactly opposite.” 

The Earl smiled. 

* Right, as usual, Mra. Seymour. I see you 
know the world, and how, in order to be 
managed, men and women should be hu- 
moured. I will take yorr advice, and wait until 
to-morrow before approaching my son.” 

And thus the interview ended. 

Meanwhile the Viscount, in order to prevent 
himself being seized upon by his father, had 
gone quietly to the stables and ordered a horse 
to be saddled and got ready, and it was not un- 
til he was himself equipped for riding that he 
told Sir Travice (whom he met in the hall on 


his way out) that he was going to see Squire | regult of her visit. 


Wyndham, and bring away certain fishing 
tackle that the latter had promised to lend 
him. 

‘All right, my boy!” said the genial old 
Baronet; “ give my love to pretty Marjorie if 
you see her,”’ 

St. Croix promised, and got away from the 


: r ” q 
Court without being seen by any other member ~ rete prammens eerie Wheres change ot 


of the household. 

The ride took him through a lovely bit of 
country, and if his mind had not been so pre- 
occupied he would have thoroughly enjoyed 
it. The lanes were fragrant with waving 
wreaths of honeysuckle, and in the yellowing 
cornfield scarlet poppies made a brilliant blaze 
of colour, while overhead the lark was singing, 
and from the woods came the low cooing of 
doves to their mates. 

St. Croix, as in duty bound, asked for the 
Squire, but when, accordiag to expectation, 
the servant said he was not in, the Viscount 
ingnired for Miss Wyndham, and was forth- 
with taken into a pretty morning room, where, 
working industriously at some sewing, sat 
Marjorie. 

She was not alone, for a dark, rather foreign- 
looking man was seated near her, and Harold 
judged from her expression that the young 
girl could readily have dispensed with his 
presence. She sprang up with alacrity 
when she saw St. Croix, and held out both 
her hands. 

‘* You have come to give me news of Irene 
—TI read it in your face!” she exclaimed, with 
eager interest. 
knew when you promised that you would ful- 
fil your mission!” 


** Yes,” he said, with a puzzled glance in 


the direction of the other occupant of the | 


room, whom he fancied he had seen before, 
*‘T have brought you news. In fact, I came 
over for the express purpose of imparting it, 
and asking the favour of a private inter- 
er octhge 
view. 

Marjorie turned to her cousin. 


“Oh! I am go glad; but I 


j 





‘‘Wul you think it rude if I ask you to 
leave us for a few minutes?’”’ she said, with a 
certain dignity which she knew how to as. 
St. Croix, and then left the apartment. 


door closed upon him, 


| chamber of the Tower, as well as the other 
sume, and Geoffrey rose, stared insolently at | rooms. 


) | leave a spot unvisited, and I am quite sure 
Marjorie breathed a sigh of relief as the | that Irene is not there. Moreover, the house- 


| keeper’s manner convinced me from the first | 


| Inthe afternoon he went into the park, so 


' tell him her mission had been unsuccessful. 





** Now, Lord Sé. Croix, for your news!” 

As briefly and concisely as he could the 
Viscount told her of his meetings with Irene, 
and the present position of affairs—a recital 
which caused Marjorie considerable astonish- 
ment. 

‘But how strange—how very strange that 
Irene should be kept at the Dower House! ” 
she exclaimed, as he finished. ‘It is all non- 
sense about her being Mrs. Sumner’s grand- 
daughter. I am sure gentle blood flows in 
her veins, and that for some reason or other 
her own relatives are desirous of keeping her 
existence secret.” 

“That is exactly my impression, and I am 
very glad to hear you confirm it,” answered 
St. Croix, eagerly. ‘Of course, if she has 
relatives, we have no right to interfere with 
their treatment of her, but I fear they not 
only wish to get rid of her, but will be un- 
scrupulous in their method of doing it. If 
they cared for her in the least degree, they 
would not have tried to force her to take the 
veil, and you may be sure there are powerful 
reasons for keeping her a prisoner in the 
Dower House. I acknowledge it is very difti- 
cult to know what to do, but I fancied your 
woman’s wit might suggest something.” 

“I do not know,” said Marjorie, thought- 
fally, and then she was silent for a few 
minutes. ‘I wish I could get her here on a 
visit!" she exclaimed, at length. “If she 
were once in this house I would not let them 
| get her away very easily.” 

‘Suppose you were to go boldly to the 
| Dower House this afternoon and invite her?” 
| suggested St. Croix, and to this she finall 
| consented, promising to drive on to-Wood- 
| leigh Court afterwards, and let him know the 





| After this the Viscount rose to take leave, 
but before bidding her adieu, said,— 

‘“« By-the-way, may I ask who that gentle- 
man was who was here when I came in? I 
fancy I have seen him before.” 

“ He calls himself Geoffrey Wyndham, and 








th a certain amount of reserve which told 
| St. Croix he had better not pursue the sub- 
| ject; so, without asking any more questions, 
| he said au revoir. 


' as to meet the young girl on her way to the 


' Court; and there he stayed, sauntering about 
longer than he had expected, for it was five 
o'clock before Marjorie drove up in her pretty 
little low carriage, with its pair of mouse- 

' coloured ponies. 

One glance into her face was sufficient to 


She threw the reins to the m and 
sprang out, then walked towards the Court 
at the young nobleman’s side. 

**My journey has been in vain,’ she said. 
“Trene is gone!” 

‘** Gone ! Impossible !"’ exclaimed St. Croix, 
standing still in his astonishment, and staring 
at her. 

‘* Nevertheless it is quite true. 1 saw the 
old housekeeper, Mrs. Sumner, and she told 
me that her grand-daughter had been taken 
away this morning by her aunt. At first I 
flatly refused to believe it, and she, seeing my 
incredulity, asked me if, in order to convince 
myself, I would-tike to look over the house. 
1 said ‘yes,’ directly, and then went into 
every room, bat without finding any trace of 
Irene!” 

‘‘ They have tricked—deceived you!” cried 
the Viscount, impatiently. ‘Thereisa secret 
room in the Dower House, and no doubt she 
was hidden there all the time.”’ 

‘* You forget that I know the Dower House 
and all its hiding-place, as well if not better 
than yourself,’ returned Marjorie; ‘and, of 
course, I insisted on going into the secret 


Indeed, I may say that I did not 


——. 
that they had got her safely away, and pro. 
bably beyond reach of pursuit.” 

The Viscount was silent from sheer pe. 
plexity, and Marjorie, too, felt herself beyond 
all further suggestions, so they walked 9, 
without speaking until they came to the ter. 
race, and there they found Mrs. Seymour ani 
Lord Dunmore talking to Sir Travice, 

They all came forward to greet Marjorie 
and in the interval St, Croix had time to fory, 
@ rapid resolution. 

“Tell them everything,” he whispered {, 
pe “Itis our only chance of aiding 

er.” 

The girl needed no second bidding, anj 
without more ado commenced by saying 
where she had just come from. 

‘* Been visiting the Dower House!” ¢. 
claimed Sir Travice, gaily. “Did you » 
there in search of ghosts?” 

‘*No, but of a friend—a schoolfellow namej 
Irene Duval,” responded Marjorie, and then 
she sketched the girl’s history, only omitting 
to tell of St. Croix’s morning visits to the 
island. 

As may be imagined, her listeners pro. 
fessed much astonishment — Sir Tratic 
most. : 

‘‘ Mrs. Sumner with a granddaughter ! " he 
repeated, with surprise. ‘I had no idea she 
had such a belonging—had you?” turning to 
Mrs. Seymour. 

“Certainly. Her elder daughter was mar. 
ried, and had a child.” 

‘* Indeed! I was not aware of it. Howis 
it the matter has been kept such a profound 
secret?” 

“ Simply because the husband, Daval, was 
a notorious criminal, and the Sumners were 
ashamed of the connection.” 

“Then you have known of the existence of 
this child all along?” 

“Oh, yes! But I have said nothing about 
it, because of their wish for secrecy.” 

Tf the Viscount had had any idea of spring. 
ing a mine on Mrs. Seymour, and making her 
betray herself by taking her by surprise, he 
was doomed to disappointment, for her man- 
ner was perfectly self-possessed, and she 
answered the Baronet'’s questions without 
betraying the least degree of embarrassment 
even. 

“Perhaps you know where the girl has 
been taken to, then?” said Sir Travice, 
who seemed to be interested in the matter. 

Mrs. Seymour shook her head. 

“ No, I did not inquire. My maid, Sum- 
ner, asked for a holiday for a few days in 
order to take her niece to some friends who 
were going to find her a situation, but it did 
not strike me to make any further inquiries. 
You may be quite sure the girl is all right.” 

oe ell,” said Marjorie, with some hesita- 
tion, “I don't feel entirely satisfied on my 
friend’s behalf—for whether she is Mrs. 

Sumner’s granddaughter or not, sheis still my 

friend—and I must confess I should be very 

glad to know her whereabouts. You se 
they tried to force her into a convent against 
her will——” 

‘‘ Nothing of the sort!” interrupted Mrs. 

Seymour, quickly. ‘The nuns tried to per- 

suade her to take the veil—which is-a widely 

different thing. I fear, my dear child,” she 
added, with a smile, ‘‘that this girl has 
deceived you very grossly ; and what you say 
confirms me in my maid's opinion of her 
niece—namely, that the girl is very sly and 

artfal.” q 

“Irene sly and artfal! Irene, who is the 

purest, sweetest, and gentlest creature under 

Heaven!" exclaimed Marjorie, with hot in- 

dignation. “It is you who are deceived by 

your maid, or you would never apply those 
epithets to her, Mrs. Seymour.” 

The lady smiled indulgently, and shrugged 

her shoulders, as if Marjorie’s enthusiasm 

deserved no more explicit answer. ‘ . 

“Can't you do anything for my friend ? 

urged the young girl, turning to Sir Travice. 

‘ Surely you might interfere on her behalf ? 





“I would willingly do so if I saw any 
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ound for interference,” returned the Baro- 
net; “but, really and truly, I do not. The 
girl is under the protection of her relatives, 
who are her natural guardians; and so long 
az they do their duty by her, they must be 
allowed to exercise full discretion in their 
treatment of her.” 

“ But they don’t do their duty!” 

“ What ground have you for saying so?” 

Marjorie was silent. She had already 
spoken of the pressure that had been put 
upon Irene at the Convent, and Mrs. Seymour 
had contradicted the assertion. In effect, 
she had really nothing else to say, and she 
was quite sensible enough to acknowledge that 
sir Travice’s arguments were perfectly reason- 
able, and his objections quite valid. 

DecidedJy Mrs. Seymour had the best of 
the situation ; nevertheless, she did not look 
perfectly at her ease, . 

“Don’t you think we have spoken enough 
of this Miss Duval?” she said, with at- 
tempted lightness, ‘* Let us go in the house, 
and have some tea. Ermentrude has been 
waiting to give us some,”’ 

So they all adjourned to the ree 2 room, 
where Ermentrude was lying lis y back 
in an arm-chair, in a tea-gown made of lace 
and plush, and with a bunch of yellow roses 
fastened on her left shoulder. 

Although she and Marjorie had known each 
other from childhood, they were not particu- 
larly friendly or intimate—perhaps because 
their tastes and characters were so diverse. 
It may have been for this reason that Mar- 
jorie only stayed long enough to drink her 
cup of tea, and was then escorted to her car- 
riage by St. Croix—who looked pale and 
worried, 

“I do not see that we can do anything 
more,” she observed, sorrowfully. ‘I feel 
certain that Irene is really gone, and there 
is very little prospect of our finding out her 
whereabouts until she writes to let us know 
where she is.” 

“Which she will not be permitted to do,” 
added the Viscount ; and both felt there was 
nothing more to be said on the subject, and— 
what was more to the point—nothing more to 
be done. 

After she had driven away, Harold returned 
to the drawing-room, in time to hear Sir 
Travice say,— 

“What arrant rubbish! Surely, Alicia ”— 
to Mrs, Seymour—* you ought to have suffi- 
cient influence to quell such reports.” 

“But I have not,” she answered. “If I 
had been able to do it. you may be quite sure 
I should not have troubled you. Several of 
the servants declare they have seen this 
ghost, and the consequence is, the whole 
household is upset, and the younger’ maids 
are all giving notice to leave. I thought, 
perhaps, if you spoke to them very seriously 
on their folly, it might have some effect. J 
cannot convince them of it.” 


(To be continued.) 








Expostves grow in power as guns do in size. 

new compound has been invented by a 
French chemist, which is said to possess 
powers of destruction in almost incredible ex- 
cess Over = other explosive agent hitherto 
manufactured. The new explosive has been 
named “ melenite,” and in its texture and 
appearance resembles yellow clay, Picrate of 
potassium and dynamite upon their advent 
seemed to have reached the limits of sudden 
destruction; but neither, it is said, can be 
compared in effect with melenite when em- 
Ployed for similar purposes ; while gun. cotton, 
nitro-glycerine and panclastite—also the in- 
vention of a Frenchman—must likewise yield 
the palm of annihilation to the new explosive. 
Melenite has been definitely adopted by the 
French government for military use, and es- 
pecially for charging shells. 
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OH! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
A LOST HAT. 


Stowiy Ralph Armitage followed the butler 
down the long stone passage which led to the 
servants’ offices, and eventually to the stable- 
yard. Winter threw open the door of the ser- 
vants’ hall, and stepped aside to let Armitage 
precede him. It was a comfortable-sized square 
room, with a large deal table in the centre of 
it, and chairs of brown wood placed round it. 
There were capacious cupboards on either side 
of the old-fashioned fireplace, green moreen 
curtains to the small windows; prints of 
various hunting incidents adorned the bnff- 
coloured walls, placed there by Winter in his 
sporting days, when his master, the late Lord 
Stapleton, was master of hounds to the west- 
ern division of Somersetshire. The floor was 
stone, but there was a square of red carpet 
under the table, and at the farther end of it 
—_ the groom with a black pot hat in his 
hand. 

Ralph’s face blanched as his eye fell upon 
it, and he stood still near the door, as if some 
unseen power prevented him from going for- 
ward. James touched his forelock, and said 
quietly,— 

“You know whose hat this is, sir? Poor 
gentleman, I’m afeared he’s done for!” 

** Nonsense; what has this hat to do with 
it? Mr. St. John has gone to London. He 
started by the early train,” putting on a bold 
front. 

“Then what was his hat a-doing of in 
amongst the low bushes this side of Crannock 
Bridge?” 

Ralph frowned. 

‘The hat mayn’t have anything to do with 
—with Mr. St. John,” speaking the name 
with an effort, and now staring at the hat 
with wide open eyes, as if to discover whether 
there was any sign upon it that could connect 
it with a crime. One glance showed him there 
was nothing. The'crown was not dented in, 
or bespattered with mud. It was still damp 
from the soaking rain, but that could excite 
no suspicion, as §t. John was known to have 
been riding, and a man does not carry an 
umbrella on horseback. 

‘* We are quite clear as to that, sir,” said 
Winter, taking the hat in his hand, and look- 
ing at the inside. ‘I told James whose it was, 
for I knew it at once by the queer. coloured 
lining. There's not a gentleman in the house 
with one like it.” 

‘‘ But there may be a good many people out- 
side it. We don’t know the hats of the whole 
neighbourhood. It looks to me,” forcing his 
eyes to dwell upon it, ‘‘as if it might belong 
to one of the farmers.” 

‘“* Just take it in your hand, sir,” holding it 
out to him; but Armitage shrank back, and 
his hands dropped by his sides. ‘' There's no 
mistake, I assure you, sir. I know the hat as 
well as if I had worn it myself.’ 

‘Pray do you know mine?” turning round 
upon him with fierce sarcasm. ‘Can you 
tell me that you could swear to mine in any 
court of justice?” 

The instant that the words were out of his 
mouth a picture of a court of justice rose 
before his eyes—with judge and jury and the 
gaping crowd—and himeelf in the dock. With 
a thrill of horror he pulled himself together, 
and took the hat in his unwilling hand. 

‘It may beas you say,”’ he said, in a different 
tone; “but if it is, what does it prove?” 
giving it back with a shudder. 

. “Your nerves be upset, sir,” said Winter 
sympathizingly. “I think, if I were you, I’d 
ask the doctor to give me a composing 
draught.” ; 

“Thanks, I'm all right, or at least I shall 
be when I’ve had an hour’s sleep.” 

“ As to the hat, sir,’’ said James, leaning 
forward eagerly. ‘‘ We were just a-talking 








between ourselves, and if you hadn’t said that 
you found Mr. St. John standing in « barn, 
we should have thought he had fallen into the 
river.”’ 

“Tsaid a barn, didn’t1?” passing his hand 
over his forehead. 

“You did, sir,” promptly, as if he meant to 
say, ‘You can’t get out of it.” ‘And 
there is no barn, you see, till two miles 
further on than the bridge; and I don’t see 
how anything could have brought him back 
when the station lies the other way. It’s 
against reason altogether.” ~ 

“Don't know that,’”’ said the butler, sen- 
tentiously. ‘‘ Who knows what may have come 
over the gentleman? He may have felt lone- 
some and kind of sorry he had gone off so 
sharp. He may have recollected something 
that he had forgotten, or not seen the use of 
waiting so many hours for a train in a dull 
out-of-the-way sort of pluce, and then, when 
he got over the bridge, he might have turned 
aside to escape the full brunt of the wind and 
gone a step too far, and tumbled into the 
river.”’ 

He stopped abruptly, as he saw his mistress, 
followed by Lady Jane and Mrs. Landon, 
coming in at the door. 

Mr. Armitage started, then turned to face 
them, placing himself in such a position as to 
hide the hat from their inquiringeyes. It was 
a false move, and he knew it by the look thas 
crossed the groom’s face. 

‘“What have you found, James?” asked 
Lady Stapleton. ‘I insist upon seeing it at 
once.” 

The hat was handed forward for their in- 
spection by the butler, whilst James described 
the exact position in which he found it— 
caught in the branches of a broken thorn on 
the right-hand side of the path, and close to 
the bridge at the end nearest to Holly Bank. 

The women's cheeks grew white as they 
looked at it, for it seemed a certain sign of 
someone’s death—found so near the edge of a 
brawling stream on the night of a storm. 

‘I’m afraid it must belong to someone who 
has fallen into the river, poor fellow!” said 
Lady Stapleton, softly ; and:then she drew a 
deep breath as she added: ‘‘ Thank Heaven! 
we know it can’t be Mr. St. Jobn’s. for he had 
got as far as Armetrong’s barn when Mr. 
Armitage found him.” 

Ralph had said “in a barn” in order to 
give some probability to his story, for no one 
would have believed him if he had said that he 
found Mr. St. John standing in the middle of 
the road in the driving rain; but he wished to 
Heaven that he had mentioned a wall! ora tree 
as the man’s imaginary shelter. He hed not 
mentioned a name, but Lady Stapleton at 
once concluded that he must mean Arm- 
strong’s barn, as that was the only one by. the 
roadside along the road to Farnden Court, at 
least, within a distance of ten miles. 

“Bot it is Mr. St. John’s, my lady!’ said 
the butler, quietly; ‘“‘we know it by the 
lining.” 

“Impossible!” as a frightened look came 
into her eyes. “It can'tbe! Mr. Armitage, 
you know it can’t be. Why don’t you tell 
them so?” 

“T have,” leaning against the door, as if glad 
of the support. 

Lady Jane stared at him, not in the least 
understanding his present mood of dull des- 
pair, and taking it for one of heartless apathy. 

“Speak out, Ralph; you seem as if your 
tongue were tied. Did you, or did you not, 
find Mr. St. John in Armstrongs barn?” 
fixing her light eyes upon him. and surprised 
to see how his avoided hers. It gave her an 
uncanny feeling, as if there were some lurking 
horror somewhere in the background, for he 
had always been ready to look anyone in the 
face; sometimes, perhaps, with too great 
insolence, but always fearlessly. ; 

‘‘Of course I did,” rousing himself to im- 
potent anger. ‘I won’t be questioned as if I 
were a pickpocket.” He came towards the 
table with a look of determination on his dark, 
keen face, and lifted his head defiantly. ‘I 
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rode along the road looking to right and left, 
though I couldn’t see a yard before my face 
except when the lightning was flashing. 
When I was close to the-barn it looked like a 
dark mass, bat a voice called out to me to 
stop, and I found it was St. John. He had 
got off his horse, and was standing by the side 
of it.” 

In breathless silence they all listened, though 
most of them had heard the tale before. 

« What did he say 7” from Lady Stapleton, 
who had subsided into a chair. 

Mabel followéd her example, but Lady Jane 
stood upright, her senses all on the alert, her 
eyes still fixed on her brother, as if by a 


spell. 

Pete told me that he was bothered and 
worried ; things dcwn here had occurred to 
vex him, and he had made up his mind te get 
away. If hecame back he was afraid that 
Lady Stapleton would persuade him to stay ; 
so he thought the best plan would be to get to 
Crannock Station, and start for London by 
the next train. He asked me to take his 
horse back, and—and that was all,’’ with a 
deep breath, such as a man might heave if he 
had made a supreme effort, and got to the end 
of it without a failare. 

“Had Mr. St. John got a hat on?” asked 
Lady Jane, sharply. 

He put bis hand upto his forehead, know- 
ing that he must not answer in haste—in fact, 
must never answer in haste again, as in the 
innocent days of old, when no danger lurked 
in a eimple “ yes”’ or “ no.”’ 

“IT should think you might recollect such a 
thing as that,” remarked Lady Stapleton, 
drily, feeling all the while as if Ralph were 
an unwilling witness, out of whom the truth 
had to be dragged if it came at all. She could 
not account for the feeling, but it was there, 
and it was shared by the rest. 

“You see it was so dark,” he said with un- 
usnal gentleness—gentleness that surprised 
his sister, who expected a sharpanswer ; “‘ and 
really I can’t be sure, but I think he was bare- 
headed. It seems strange that I shouldn’t 
be certain.” 

‘*But what did the people at the station 
say ?—you never told me!’’ 

“But, Lady Stapleton, have I had the 
time?” a tone in his voice as if he were 
appealing against come gross injastice. 

“No, perhaps not; bat pray tell us at 
once?” 

«A gentleman did go up by the seven 4 m. 
train,” he said slowly, with the dreadfal fear 
upon him that the groom might find out the 
porter, and discover that what he said was a 
fabrication. 

* And was he hatless?’’ asked Lady Jane, 
quickly. 

« Yes.” 

“Then that proves it!” cried Lady Staple- 
ton, with a sigh of intense relief. ‘* This hat, 
over which we have been imagining all sorts 
of borrors, was blown off Mr. St. John’s head 


before your brother met him. We must be | 


thankful te it, for it proves that he was the 
hatless individual who appeared at Crannock 
Station, because there could not be two'men 
in the same absurd position. Now let us go 
back to the drawing-room,” 


She rose as she spoke, and the butler hurried 
out of the room to hold open the swing-door 
in the passage. 

Ralph lingered, casting furtive glances at 
James, whose face expressed anything but 
satisfaction, asif he had drawn a perfectly 
different conclusion to her ladyship’s. He 
knew that this man might prove a dangerous 
enemy if he did not conciliate him as once; 
and yet if the tip were large it might have 
the uzly look of bribery. A fiver for nothing 
would startle him, but a sovereign might be a 
fit compensation for a disturbed night's rest. 

“You are not a bad fellow, James,” he 

aid, cordially, as he threw a sovereign on the 
table.‘ and I've given you a good deal of 
trouble about the horses.’’ 

And then, with @ little nod, he walked out 


of the room, and found his sister waiting for 
him in the passage. 

‘Thank ye, sir, very much obliged to you,” 
said James, touching his lock and pocket- 
ing the coin. ‘ I likes his money much better 
than himself,’ he muttered, with a shake of 
his head, “‘ and, take it altogether, this seems 
@ queer start,” 

Then he went off to smoke ‘a quiet pipe in 
the stables. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
DANGEROUSLY GOOD-LOOKING. 


Anp so the days passed on, and nothing 
more was heard of Mr. 86. John, alias Jack 
Sartoris. Tnose who knew him under his 
own name, and no other, were not in the 
least surprised at his di ice; They 
said that he had been vanishing on and off 
during the last six or seven years, so that 
there was nothing to be astonished at: if he 
went off from a country house in the middle 
of the night. especially as. he was probably 


tional life after cwmping out in the Rockies, 
or trying adventures in the Andes. 

It was no uxe asking where he was, for if his 
bankers knew they were bound in honour not 
to tell, though probably they would undertake 
to forward any letters to his present address. 

Lady Stapleton wrote to him, and sent the 
letter under cover to Messrs. Gordon and 
Gregson, requesting them to forward it at 
once to Mr. Surtoris, in answer to which she 
had a polite intimation to the effect that her 
wishes should be attended to as.soon as i 
ble, but they were doubtful as to his address 
at the present moment. In the letter, she 
told him of Violet's illness, and implored him 
to return at once, tuking care to mention that 
the illness was brought on by the shock of 
being told too suddenly the false report of his 
own death. Ofcourse she added herjfirm con- 
viction that his presence would work Violet's 
instamt cure, and after such an assertion she 
knew that he was not likely to tarry by the 
way. 

For a little while she confidently expected 
him, but nobody arrived, except fat old Mrs, 
Milton, the housekeeper at the Priory. She 
begged her ladyship’s pardon for coming where 
she wasn’t asked ; but. directly she heard that 
her dear mistress was ill, she felt that nothing 
could keep her from coming to nurse her.. If 
the house was fall she did not want a bed- 
room—any hole or capboard would do for 
her; but near her mistress she must be, or she 
felt as if her heart would burst. 

Lady Stapleton welcomed her warmly, and 
moved by an irrepressible wish to confide in 
somebody, told her of the experiment she had 
made in passing Mr. Sartoris off as an old 
friend, named St. John. 

Mrs. Milton listened with all her ears. 
Master Jack had been in that very house, and 
her dear mistress, though she did not recog- 
nise him at all, took to him at once! 

“Ah! thank Heaven!” she exclaimed, the 
tears running down her cheeks, ‘“I always 
| knew there was hope, if we could ever get 
them to meet. They've the two best hearts 
in the world, and-it was only natural that 
they should be like magnets to one:another.” 

‘Yes, but why has he gone?” said Lady 
Stapleton, fretfally. ‘ I’m~sure he has caused 
me s0 much anxiety that it is enough to worry 
me into my grave.” 

“ So it seems just now, my lady, but there 
are brighter days in store,” her eyes growing 
bright, a smile gathering round her large, good- 
tempered month. ‘‘I'’m sure I shall have to 
dance Sir Roger myself next Christmas, if 
we have both master and mistress at the 
Priory.’’ 

‘** You shall,” said Lady Stapleton, cordially, 
‘‘and I'll come aod dance it too, whether 
they invite me or not.”’ 

“Lor, my lady, it stands to reason they 











couldn't do without you after all-you've-done 
for them. I am enre you've been like-a 


bored to desth by the restraints of conven- | 


a = 
mother to the poor dear, and though it’s y, 

resuming of me, I bless you for it from the 
bottom of my heart. now it's time for 
the second dose of medicine,” curtseying as she 
bustled to thedoor, ‘Please Heaven, we shal] 
pull her through, I'm sure I see a turn for 
the better last night.” 

‘I believe the sight of you did her a world 
of good, but you must take care not to knock 
yourself up!” 

«Lor, my lady, I'm as. tough asa piece of 
hide. If I've got a thing to do I always can 
do it when those that are younger than me 
have to give in. But there’s.one favour, my 
lady,” her voice softening, a look of tender. 
ness coming into her eyes, which gave a new 
beauty to her commonplace face, ‘*I want to 
ask you. They say that the dear master left 
all his things in his room here just as if he 
was coming back the next night. Now, I 
should like to have a look at them, just to see 
if there’s a button off a shirt, or a hole in one 
of his socks. It would make me feel young 
again to think I was working for him asI 
used when he was a boy.’’ 

Permission was readily given, and the con. 
versation closed. Lady Tahaan felt much 
better as soon as she had relieved her mind by 
taking Mrs. Milton into her confidence; and 
she had such trust in her nursing capabilities 
that she began to think Violet might get better, 
even if her husband had taken himself off to 
the Antipodes. 

She ordered the carriage and drove over to 
Landon Lodge to ask how Cyril was getting 
on, and found him better, though still not 
strong. He asked eagerly after Violet, as well 
asif there had been any news of Mr. St. John; 
and when he was told there was none, and that 
he was the only man who knew for certain 
where Mr. Sartoris was, he advised advertising 
first for one and then for the other. 

“Thave,”’ said Lady Stapleton, ised to 


find that he had not noticed her a: to Jack 
in the Morning Post, the Times, or the Daily 
Telegraph. 


** Then there’s nothing else to be done,” he 
said, when she had explained all the measures 
she had taken. ‘Of course you want to know 
where Sartoris is, but why do you want to 
bring St. John back? Is it wise for either of 
their sakes ?’’ he said very gently. 

His wife had left the room, and they were 
.alone together. Lady Stapleton sat quite 
quietly, revolving an important question in her 
mind. She had found some comfort in con- 
fiding in Mrs. Milton, but Oyril would be still 
better. And then she recollected that the two 
men had never taken to each other, and even 
in the old days Jack Sartoris had always “s 
stand-offish ” manner to. the old friend of 
the family. . 

He might not approve of his secret being 
told to a man whom lately he seemed cordially 
to dislike—even that last night, somebody said 
they had quarrelled. 

She roused herself to keen interest as she 
thought of it, and asked Cyril if he knew of 
any quarrel between. Mr. 8, John and anyone 


else. 

He knitted his brows together, as if in deep 
thought, and answered, after a pause, “1 
don’t know exactly what happened. Violet 
left the room to look for a song, but instead of 
going upstairs I found her sobbing her heart 
out on the library sofa.” 

“Sobbing then before the telegram was 
found!’’ Lady Stapleton was intensely puz- 


“Yes, poor child. She-actually couldn't 
speak. I tried to comfort her,’ bis fair face 
slightly flushing, as he thought of how he had 
held her hands in his, and kissed them; “ but 
it was no good. And then ——” 

“ Well, what then?” as he hesitated. 

“ [slipped and cut my head. I suppose I 
fainted, for I woke up; on the floor, with 
Violet ing over me in an awful fright.” 


“Dear! What a thoughtless child sheis!” 
in a tone of great annoyance. ‘And I sup- 
pose your head was on her knee, and her arm 





round your neck?” 
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Cyril grew crimson with vexation. ‘ Mrs. 
Gartoris was in the usual attitude in which 
she would be if she picked up a man whom she 
did not want to bleedite death.” 

“And Mr. Ste dhm saw you like that?” 

footomthe floor, as she often did 


“T suppose-he did.” 
“ Doesn't a that it might: look 


no the least;” shortly: ae 
ae _ think of: 
‘be ora. felon as: to propriety 










the dark-as-to eve that was going on,’’ 
pettishly.. “That was why he rushed outinto 
the stornt like-a madman. That is why he 


won't come bask. Oh, Cyril! what a lot of 
‘harm you've donet’” 

“I?” im immenses 

“Yes. I .wisirto you were old and 
ugly, marked with small-pox or anything! ” 

“And why, for goodness sake?” with a 
good-tempered smile abont his lips, He had 
no personal conceit, but few men object to 
being told that they are dangerously good- 
‘looking, 

“ Because if you: had been.nobody would be 
jealous of you,”’ she said imprudenily. 

Cyril Landon sat bolt upright, and his face 
grew stern. ‘If you mean Mr, §t. John, let 
me ask you what right he has to be jealous 
of me or anyone else with regard to Mrs. 
Sartoris ?°” Po 

Lady Stapleton stood up, snd looked out at 
the an iage, which she as thankful to see 
was standing at the door. 

“ Did the want of a right ever stop anyone 
from being jealous, or cross, or unreasonable ?” 

“ Perhaps not,” rising as he e; “but 
when fellows are jealous without smallest 
right we don’t put ourselves out about it, 
that’s all, and we are:apt to think it great 
impertinence.” 

Lady 5 m finshed, feeling that he 
was entirely right from his point of view; and 
equally wrong from hers. Mabel returned at 
that moment, bringing with her a novel which 


she had gone to feteh for Lady Stapleton,.and- 


the conversadion was abruptly 


As Lady Stapleton drove home’ through the: 


leafy lanes, her mind; was. greatly. disturbed. 
The quarrel had evidently been more. serious 
than she imagined, and had. an idea that 
Cyril had actually been knocked down by Mr. 
St. John, though at .present unwilling, to. con- 
fess it. If Jack; were madly jealous, .and 
Violet. told. him, to..go: if. was highly probable 
er he pa England at an Soe never to 
return, and six Ss ab & might 

before ‘he came back. . bile 

Whilst she was grieving over the untoward- 
ness of present events, Mrs. Milton had pene- 
trated into the room which, a few days before 
had been occupied by Jack Sartoris, and with 
fond hands that loved to touch, examined his 
Various possessions. 

There was a handsome travelling-bag, much 
the worse:for, wear, besides a hat-box, the case 
for his fishing rod, and.two shabby portman. 
teaus; one, much, smaller than the other, 
which, to judge by the scrapsof railway-labels 


from side to side, 


“ii: was a.) 








ornamenting the leather covering, had evi- 


dently travelled half over the world. 


Presently she returned to Violet’s room 


carrying in her hand several articles of cloth- 
ing which wanted. a stitch here and there. 


irl guess; as she tossed 
t. her dear old house- 

Was Bi love beside the bed putting 
& button on te ong off husband's shirts ; 
Sohail cMtiion seat anere se 
not a : importan' 
pushin thahinan aetaetier 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
IN THROMIRDLM OF THE NIGHT. 
Panmars it was thenke to Mrs. Milton's 
thet the inealid began to mend. 
‘was nok much ifprovement for some 
thee attacks ef delirium grew less 
amd: the. cries far her lost husband 


. Bir Benjamin Tagg, the 
sician fromm London, gave it as 


Little did the 


- 


; ‘his. nd 4 the crisia» was over, and Dr. 
with him. Mir. Bertie Mayne, 


@ very)grand young men with a good-looking 
face somewhat ‘like his sister’s, ran down to 
Holly. Bamk as soon as he could get free from 
his i + duties as privatesecretary to a 
cabinet minister. He wasveryfond of Violet, 
and alwags in a state of smothered indignation 
against her husband. 

‘‘ Tell you what she wants, aunt,’’ he said, 
twirling his moustaches into afiner point, as 
he leant against the prettily decorated mantel- 
i im. the boudoir. ‘Vi wonld bera dif- 

erent-ereature if she would let that dull hole 
down af Deighton, take a small house in 
Londom--say in Chester-street, Belgravia, 
and tlrow herself into the full swing of the 
season,” 

‘* All very well, my dear boy, but you forget 
two things, money and a chaperon,” said 
Lady Stapleton composedly. 

“Oh, hang it all! We've got plenty of 
money amongst us without poaching on 
Sartoris,” pulling up bis collar; ‘‘and as to a 
chaperon, I'd take her about. She's a good- 
looking girl nobody need be ashamed of, and, 
whenever I conldn’t manage it, she could fall 
back upon that nice little thing, Mrs. Landon. 
Cyril talks of coming up in the spring.” 

“That wouldn't do at all,” said his aunt 
hastily, with her fears about Jack’s jealousy 
of Landon fresh in her mind. “It is always 
better for a.girl to be with her own relations. 
I was thinking of going up to Brook-street, 
and of course I should be delighted to have 
Violet with me. I can’t bear to be alone.” 

‘“‘ The very thing!’’ cried Bertie. ‘‘ Couldn't 
be better. My dear aunt, you are an angel!” 

‘On the contrary. I’m a selfish old woman. 
L loye the child, and I can’t do without her.” 

‘“‘ Well, suppose wesay ‘abrick.’ An angel 
would be so far above me, I couldn’t appre- 
ciate her,” smiling down into her kindly 


She returned the smile, for she was fond of 
her nephew, though sometimes amused at 
the amount. of ‘‘swagger’’ he put on. 

“ Now.go, I know you are dying to have a 
smoke. Find out Ralph Armitage, and have 
a cigarette together.” 

A slight shade crossed his face. 

“*Why is Armitage still hanging about the 
place? ‘The others have had the decency to 
go. Why doesn’t he take himself off?” 

Lady Stapleton looked down at the news- 
paper on her knee, as if she had found some- 
thing of great interest. 

‘¢ He saved her lifé you must remember.” 

“‘ Yes, I know,” biting his lip, for the sub- 
ject. waa very unpleasant to him. “ Bué,I 
don’t suppose he means to stand on guard 
over her for the rest of her life, like a police- 
man. ShallI givehima hint? That sort of 
thing carried on in, London woidld create a 


scandal!” 
“Oh, pray be careful! The Armitages 





have such awful tempers,” feeling ureasy, she 
scarcely knew why. 

‘*I don’t care if he abuses me like a pick- 
pocket. He's nothing to me, nor his sister 
either. Seems to me the one is as sweet on 
the husband as the other on.the wife. They 
both want a lesson, and I shonldn’t be sur- 
prised if I gave it them,” with a knowing nod, 
as he left the room... 

‘Pray be careful,” Lady Stapleton re- 
peated. 

The future seemed fall of pitfalls, into 
which those she loved bestwere likely to stray, 
and she could only wateh and wait, and con- 
fide them both to the care cf Providence, 

Bertie was » continual torment to. Ralph 
Armitage. He asked such direct questions 
and such an amount of them, and seemed so 
amazed if he got anything: bub. r. 
For some reason best known to himself, he 
seemed particularly, interested im Mr, St. 
John ; although he did nob suspect bis identity 
with Jack Sartoris for a moment, and Ralph 
was nearly driven mad by, hiamtterly refusing 
to believe that a mam-would voluntarily wart 
five hours at. a railway station, especially 
without a hat, whem there was plenty, of time 
for him to return, get another; haveem good 
rest, and start-afresh, E 


; of mine I 

should go into parva, Satin 3 for I'm 

sure his body is it the: ” he would 
firm conwietion. 


say, with 

‘‘T saw him a. mile.or two beyond,” 

‘‘T know thas, bat-he must’ have. come back 
to look for 1is:hat;.and tumbled in.” 

“ You forget that it is proved that he was 
at the railway station.’ 

‘*T know some fellow was there without a 
hat, but that won’t convince me that it was 
Mr. St.John. I lost mine that very night in 
St. James’s-street.” 

And so he would go on discussing the matter 
with most eager interest for half-an-hour, and 
then dropping it as suddenly as he had taken 
it up. 

Sometimes he wonld urge that the Cran- 
nock should be dragged, and urge it vehe- 
mently, too, as if he were going to give the 
necessary orders for it the very next day ; but 
when the morrow came. it had passed out of 
his mind, or else he allowed his suggestions to 
be pooh-poohed by his aunt. 

All this drove Ralph distracted, and henow 
made up his mind that he had better turn his 
back on Holly Bank before he was reduced to 
the.condition of a lanatic. Violet was out of 
danger, so that he could leave without so ter- 
ribles pang. As‘he lay awake at night he 
planned out the fature for himself and the 
woman he loved so recklessly. She must be 
convinced that her husband was dead, and all 
the world must. know it too, or else she could 
never be induced to marryhim, But how was 
this to be done? There must be no connec- 
tion between his death and the night of the 
storm. It would be safest that it should be sup- 
posed to happen abroad ; but howcou!d this be 
accomplished? After turning the matter over 
and over in his mind he conceived a daring 
project, in which he could see some chance of 
success if he carried it out without flinching. 

He told Lady Stapleton that he would have 
to run up to town on Thursday. He thanked 
her exceedingly for her hospitality, and begged 
to place bimeself at her disposal, if he could be 
of any service to her, She thanked him in 
return, and asked him to keep his eyes and 
ears wide open in case he might see or hear 
anything of Mr. St. John. 

He promised gravely. 

* How ill he looks!’ thought Lady Staple- 
ton, but she was glad to hear that he was 
going away, as she was tired of him; espe- 
cially as of late he had done nothing towards 
enlivening the conversation at dinner. 

On Weduesday night he stole along the cor- 
ridor with noiseless tread, and stopped at the 
door of what had once been Mr. St. John’s 


room. 
As he laid his hand on the handle a shrill 
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(‘‘aH!” HE MUTTERED, WITH A SARDONIC SMILE, ‘'A LOVE TRYST! 1 THOUGHT SO WHEN I SAW M¥ LADY’s FAcE.”—See page 509.] 


cry came from the other end of the passage, 
and the candle nearly clattered on the floor. 
It was the voice of one whom he had cruelly 
wronged—the voice of the wife calling for the 
husband whom he had murdered. 

“Jack! Jack! come back! Why don’t you 
ansxer me?” 

A glacial thrill ran through his veins. 
They had told him that her delirium had 
passd away. Why did she call like that? 
It was as if she knew / 

He oyened the door and shut it quickly be- 
hind him, whilst the perspiration stood out in 
large beads upon his forehead. He gave a 
nervous look round, but the room was empty. 
There was no one there to spy upon his ac- 
tions, or to ask how he, of all people in the 
world, could dare to meddle with the belong- 
ings of the dead. 

He did not like the task he had set himself, 
but evidently thinking that the sooner he set 
about it the sooner it would be over, he lifted 
a small portmanteau out of a corner, threw it 
open, and presently filled it with such articles 
of clothing as a» man would be likely to take 
with him when going from home on a short 
visit. 

All this he did as hurriedly as possible, and 
then he opened the handsome dressing-bag 
and spilt the grease of the candle over the 
gold top of the eau-de-Cologne bottle, in his 
anxiety to find some visiting cards. Just 
when he had almost given up hope of finding 
any, he discovered a few at the bottom of a 
side. pocket. 

How surprised he would have been to see 
the name of Sartoris upon them, instead of 
St. John, if it had not been for that one last 
glance! There it was in full,— 


Mr. Sartoris, 


Farndon Court, Devon. Carlton Club, 
London. 


He gazed on the few words as if there were 
a spell in them, then with a shudder thrust 
the cards into a corner of the portmanteau, 








and shut the dressing-bag. There were a few 
old letters lying in the fender, and amongst 
them an envelope directed in Jack’s hand. 
writing to Lady Btapleton. 

It was one which she had returned to him 
with a few lines from Violet inside, which she 
thought he would like tosee. The lines had 
been taken out and treasured near his heart— 
the envelope he threw away. 

Ralph picked it up eagerly, and secreted it 
for future use, the colour rushing into his 
pale face with relief at so valuable a find. It 
seemed as if Fate were indeed playing into 
his hands, and affording him every means of 
— or perhaps it was the Evil One him- 
sell. 


There was something more suggestive of 
works of darkness than anything else in the 
dimly-lighted room, and the solitary figure 
with the nervous eyes darting ever right and 
left like those of a pickpocket fearing the 
polieeman’s tap on his shoulder. 

Ralph felt that he had sunk immeasurabl 
as the cold sweat broke out on his face, an 
ade ge thumped at the mere creaking of a 


He had always taken it for granted that he 
possessed as much courage as any English- 
man, but now he was the veriest coward in 
the land. 

A white sheet on a broomstick—the bogey 
of childhood—would have made him fall down 
in a fit, as he made his way with shoeless feet 
back down the silent corridor to the shelter of 
his own room, 

Was it fancy, or did he hear a voice in the 
distance calling out, as he closed the door 
gently behind him,— 

‘** Give him back to me! ” 

He thought of the hopeless quest she had 
once tried to send him on to America or 
Siberia in search of her husband. Then his 
heart had failed him, as he thought of the 
long journey without much hope of a reward. 
Now he told himself that he would have tra- 
velled as far and as continuously as the wan- 





dering Jew, if by so travelling he could have 
brought Jack Sartoris out of the jaws of death, 
and himself the priceless gift of peace of 
mind. 

But, alas! the past may always be repented 
of, but rarely can be undone. 

Before he wont to bed that night he ma- 
naged to squeeze the small portmanteau into 
his own larger one. This left but little room 
for his own things, but he crammed in as 
many as he could, forcing them in with all 
his strength, until it was almost impossible 
to bring the lid down into its proper place. 
He sat down upon it, and after much exertion 
contrived to lock it. 

Then he gathered up some spotless shirts, 
and.wrapped them up ruthlessly with his 
rags, doing everything for himself, contrary 
to his usual habit. 

The daylight was streaming into his room 
before all his work was done, and when he 
was able to fling himself on his bed the most 
gruesome fancies kept haunting his mind, and 
he could not sleep a wink. 

At last he fell into a doze, and dreamt that 
Jack Sartoris’s corpse was hidden in the port- 
manteau; that he was bound to take it with 
him wherever he went; that it was under his 
seat at a dinner party; that it got between 
him and his partner at a ball; that it wedged 
itself in between himself and his bride at the 
altar-rail. 

He woke shuddering with horror as the 
wedding-ring aipoet through his trembling 
fingers into the hand of the corpse, Was it 
an omen ? 

(To be continued.) 





— 





Tuere’s generally more comfort than ache, 
if we didn’t live right in the middle of the ache. 
But you see, that’s the great secret to find out. 
If we ever do get it—complete. 
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NESTA’S INHERITANCE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


It was evening in India. The blazing, 
brazen sun was sinking slowly to rest, in a 
cloudless sky, while the brilliant, silver moon 
was riding up on her starry throne to lighten 
the gloom of the coming hours—those hours 
of fresh, delicious coolness, so precious to the 
— semi-fried dwellers in that sultry 
clume, 

_ Acool, sweet breeze was springing up, sway- 
_ ing the oleander flowers, and other gorgeous 

blooms that clung and climbed around the 
— of Mrs. Derwent’s pretty bunga- 
ow. 

That lady sat in the verandah attired in the 
thinnest of black dresses, swaying a huge 
palm-leaf slowly to and fro, and staring 
steadily at nothing, with her great black eyes. 

She was a comely woman of about eight- 
and-thirty, tall—finely made, with a clear skin, 
abundant brown hair, regular features, and 
the aforementioned big black eyes. 

Comely, undoubtedly, and yet hardlypleasant 

to look at sometimes. For instance, when 
there was that dark shadow lowering over her 
face, as there was now, dimming the bright- 
ness of the luminous eyes, filling them with 
sinister and gloomy lights, and puckering the 
smooth brow into furrows and wrinkles until 
it looked like that of an old, old crone. 
_ No, expression made a world of difference 
in Mrs. Derwent’s visage, and when she was 
alone her thoughts were written pretty plainly 
on her features, though kept well in subjection 
before the public. 

The public was not present, and her gloomy 
scowl was but the reflection of her gloom: 
thoughts. She made no effort to hide it, find- 
ing, perhaps, a relief in dropping the per- 





petual mask of smiles and cheerful expressions 
with which she habitually deceived the world 
at large, and deluded it into the belief that 
she was a happy and contented woman. 

That she certainly was not, and indeed had 
not been for many a long year, not since she 
passed the age of “sweet seventeen,” for at 
that early time she had been jilted by a hand- 
some and unscrupulous young cornet in a 
cavalry regiment, who engaged himself to 
handsome Betty Clements for the space of a 
few months, and then coolly gave her the go- 
by, when a middle-aged fair one, with five 
thousand a year, and an unlimited amount of 
diamonds threw him the handkerchief, and 
took him unto herself as a spouse. 

Betty was wild with rage, mortified pride, 
and grief. Hers was not a good nature, and 
the disappointment brought out all the worst 
points of her character. She angled for the 
colonel of her faithless lover’s regiment, suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to propose, and became 
his wife in less than three months after 
Courtney Harcourt’s marriage ! 

Then she set to work to ruin the man who 
had betrayed her affections. While appearing 
to have forgotten the past, she kept her base 
end steadily in view ; encouraged his marked 
attentions, thereby making his middle-aged, 
sober wife half mad with jealousy, and utterly 
wretched ; threw older men of bad reputation 
in his way, fostered and pandered to his fatal 
love of ing, and in five years managed 
to ruin him, horse, foot, and dragoon, and get 
him dismissed the service in disgrace, having 
been detected cheating at cards, when his last 
sovereign was staked on the green, and loss 
meant utter and complete ruin to him. 

This accomplished, and Harcourt exiled 
from all decent a she gave herself up to 
dissipations of every kind. Nightly she went 
to theatres, balls, concerts, dinners, daily to 
‘‘at homes,” croquet parties, fétes, picnics, 
anything and everything. 

She was never happy at home, and her in- 
dulgent old husband let her do just as she 





pleased, spend no end of money, entertain no 
end of folk, and flirt in the most barefaced 
fashion. 

He was infatuated, and thought all she did 
was right. Other people were of a slight 
different opinion, and wagged their heads an 
their tongues at the same time over the 
vagaries and follies perpetrated by Colonel 
Derwent's gay and handsome young wife 

The fact of her having a little child—a little 
fair. haired, blue-eyed girl—made no difference 
whatever to her. She left the child to the 
care of her nurse, looking upon her as a bit 
of an encumbrance and a nuisance, and went 
on her way—not exactly rejoicing, but doing 
her best to make time pass gaily and enjoy 
herself. 

She was delighted when the regiment was 
ordered to India. Here were “ fresh woods and 
pastures new.” 

She was not known there, looked young, 
and if Nella was kept well in the background 
might knock eight years off her age and pass 
for four.and.twenty, which she did very suc- 
cessfully, 

Ladies—pretty ones, be it understood— 
being at a premium, she received plenty of 
that adulation so dear to her shallow nature, 
and was féted, and followed, and admired to 
her heart’s content, and had no end of a good 
time of it, always surrounded by a circle of 
admirers ; always the centre of attraction at 
the stations where they were quartered; 
always in request at dances, polo matches, 
picnics, elephant riding, each gallant officer at 
a “small game” hunt striving to get her to 
ride in his howdah; always having three or 
four good horses at her disposal whenever she 
wished to mount them, and receiving no end 
of flowers, gloves, cases of perfume, and 
caskets of bon-bons. 

The fast, free, reckless, restless Anglo- 
Indian life suited her exactly; she revelled 
in it. 

The six years spent in that Eastern clime 
were the happiest of her life, despite the fact 
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that her daughter was growing inconveniently 
tall, and would soon have to be produced as a 
marriageable young lady. 

She never looked ahead, only enjoyed the 
present, and in the midstef this rapid, whirl- 
ing, thoughtless life came-the crash, the finish 
of which she in her recklessness had never 
dreamt. 

Colenel Derwent rode out ome morning to 


early parade on his grant dagplogrey charger, 
iooking tite picture of health, two hours 
later he was brought back dead His herse 


had stumbled and thrown hima.reffing on him, 
crushing him out of allmeniilamosto anything 
human. ' 


sudden end no one could demy; that she 
felt any poi t gri 4s doubtful. 
She had never lovediliim:, only looked on: him 
as ® means gain her ends 
She was still gocdiléelting, and t 
reaconably hopeiér-anm effer of. i 
the term of ; Only in the 
meantime thetsware uncom- 


bungalow #ie# summer 
nothing. 

& & womEn 
to keep herself and: on, and yet 


that wes ell Mrs: Dewemteenid hope to 
have, all the Colonel ied eem able to leave 


‘come, and, imieed, rather overstepped it, and 
now she had come dowm with a bang from 
several hundredate ome. 

Only three months a widow, and it seemed 
like years to her! @f course she could not 
participate in any of the gaieties going on; 
equally, of course, she could not plunge as she 
would have wished to do, and have had relays 
of costly and becoming black dresses where- 
with to fascinate possible admirers. 

No; stern facts put that ont of the ques- 
tion. A want of £:s.d. ruffled her sadly, and 
fretted her greatly. 

** What am I todo?” she muttered, for the 
hundredth time since the grave had closed 
over her loving and long-suffering husband, 
letting fall the palm leaf and twisting her 
slim, taper fingers one within the. other. 
‘How shall I get on? And with Nella, too, 
such a drag on me, with her fanciful waysand 
delicate health. I shall neyer weather the 
storm! What shalliI do?” 

‘* Wait and hope for tke best,” said a mascu- 
line voice beside her; and turning with a 
start, she found Eardly Walshe, one of the 
regimental doctors, and an ardent admirer of 
hers, at her side. 

“There is no best for me,’’ she returned, 
with an affected sigh, resuming instantly the 
mask of artifical smiles and grimaces. with 
which she favoured the. public. 

‘* Don’t say that,’’ he returned, pressing the 
hand he had possessed himself. of slightly. 
«‘ There are bright days in store for you, lam 
sure.” 

‘* I fear not, my happiness has departed.” 

‘‘ It may return,” with a significant look 
full into her eyes ;‘‘ who knows?” 

‘‘ Who, indeed,’’ she echoed, thinking at any 
rate that his would not, and could not, be the 
hand to bring it to her, seeing that be had 
nothing—not a stiver, save his pay, and. more- 
over was. beavily burdened with debt. 

‘* You are despondent now. You should cheer 
up; your pulse is going at no end of a rate,” 
pressing her wrist lovingly. 

“Oh, I am quite well,’’ she answered, a 
touch of impatience in her manner, for she 
did not quite like Walshe. There was a 
something about him that inspired her with 
fear, a nameless dread. Perhaps this was 
caused by his dark, piercing eyes, thatseemed 
to look her through and through, and see all 
her pettiness and littleness, all the short 
comings of her faulty nature, or by the 
sardonic cast of his countenance, and the queer 





trick his long, hooked nose had of coming down 
over his big, black moustache.when he laughed, 
showing all his great white, wolf-like teeth. 
At any rate, whatever it was, she did not like 
him, and secretly feared him though she was 
to clever to show it, or her dislike, as she 
thought his affection for her might some day 
be turned to account, andumade use of. So she 
smothered her repugnanee, and smiled away 
harder than ever to hide.her momentary 


“Indeed! That is kind,” said the younger 
woman, quietly, without showing a shade of 
anxiety or aught else to disturb the placidity 
of her manner. 

It is more than kind; it i, 
Princely. We are to considerit as much ours 
amit is his and Nesta’s. Tiialvof that, child. 
think what that meane:, Wealtir;ease, luxury | 
Asplendid house tolivein, a retinue of servants 
toattend on us, carriages t. drive in, horses 


sae 


m . te ride, the best county to mix with, 
‘You may be nowy; Eakif you go onf piety, amusement, ing we can possibly 
Sealy il iathow leat Piapesitd, ord We eamna possibly desire ' 
yi lomg,’” . 2 ‘ gaiety and 
down : ‘amusement’ soseon after poor father’s death,” 
=§ she returned, with a avidly, eyeing her mother in 


“ Bat know,’ shieewent on , * thes. 
ied n deal to go throught” 
“OF " t once. 
“ An immense te cuffer; mot 


means aod posities; bute N 
oddities since our troulile, 
marked more distregsing, I hardly know what: 
to do with her sometimes, sheiis so queer, outne 
in behaviour.” 7 

“IT am deeply ved to hearyou say so;” 
he replied earn 

‘It is wretched,’she declared despondentiy; 
“T am at my wits’ end te know howto 
manage her, anil keep her geithin bounds: 
Now, as a medietal man,” ghe continued, 
lifting her eyes, amd looking at him steadily, 


| “tell me, do: youthink I haweamything to fear: 


with regard to her reason?” 

“You wish meto answer without reserve 7? 
Candidly ?” 

“ Most certainly I do.” 
> ‘* Then—yow have the gravest. reasons for 
ear——”’ 

“You think she will go mad!” she ex- 
laimed, horror in her tone, on her face. 

‘‘I think it is very probable she may.” 

‘Is there nothing that would prevent it—no 
treatment, no medicine?” 

‘‘Treatment will do a good deal towards 
preventing, or amy rate postponing, the 
calamity. She must be kept very quict.—no 
excitement, no disappointment, Avoid cross- 
ing her wishes as far as it is. possible; give 
way whenever you can. Let her have the 
best of everything; no wine, beer; or spirits of 
course, as they would increase her disorder, 
but nourishing soups and gravies, plenty of 
exercise, and regular hours. This will do a 
great deal towards setting her straight.” 

‘Perhaps so, and yet think, with my 
means, and you know, dear friend, 
miserably slender they are, how little I can 
do.” 

* True, and yet you must make a vigorous 
effort for your sake and hers.’’ 

** You think,” she said slowly, and refiec- 
tively, ‘* that poverty and trouble might hasten 
on the undesired end:?”’ 

“Most certainly I do.” 

“]T don’t see my way!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Derwent, wringing her hands, and for once 
letting the’ mask drop. “I don't see how I 
can help our poverty, or make things smooth. 
for her.” 

“You must hope for the best, and——” 
began the doctor, when a rustle of female 
attire at his side made him look round, and 
there stood Neila Derwent. 

‘« & letter for you. mother, from England!” 
she said, calmly, holding out the missive. 

‘Prom England! It must be from ‘Pan!},”’ 
and jumping up with the agility of a. girl Mrs. 
Derwent took it, and began to devour its con- 
tents; while Nella, with a.cool nod to the 
doctor, leant ever the baleony, tearing am 
oleander blossom to shreds. 

“ Thank Heaven, we are saved!” exclaimed: 
her mother a few minutes later, in a most 
excited manner. 

pee What do you mean?” queried 
Nella. 


‘*Panl, my dear, dear brother offers usa 
home—throws his house open to us!” 
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\ “You den’t comgratulate me; yom don't 
seam glad!” she cried ia amazement: 
How cam I be gladi?** he asked in low 
tenes, meant only for her cars. 
“'Whatido- you mean? ”* 
“Th will necessitate your leaving India.” 
“Well?” her-intense excitement made her 
blind: to his meaning, 
“Well. |’ he repeated, something like anger 


at her wilful o in his sembre 
ay ae That robs.ne of your society.” 


That was all she said, and that was all he 
said. He could not speak more plainly toa 
widow of three months standing, especially 
when her daughter was present, though he 
would have wished to have told her straight 
out how much he loved her, how greatly he 
longed to make her his wife, how ardently he 
looked forward to the time when he might 
plead his cause and win her consent; but at 
present les convenances had to be respected, 
the usages of polite society observed, and s0 
he gloomily held his peace, saying not a word, 
and saw her aboard the vessel that was to 
take her to England a week later, and bade 
her adieu without committing himself to 
more than saying that he hoped the rumour he 
had heard that his regiment was soon to be 
ordered to Europe might prove to be correct— 
a hope which she was politic and prudent 
enough to echo so heartily that it sent him 
ashore in quite jubilant spirits,,and left 4 
pleasant impression of her sentiments towards 
him on his mind. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Settyy Royat, Paul Hewitt's place, was & 
fine old :house of the Stuart period. The grey 
stone walls were six feet thick, the windows 
long and narrow (except in some of the living- 
rooms; where modern casements had taken 
the place of the ancient ones), the towers 
high, the turrets many, the interior a laby- 
rinth of passages, halls, and chambers, with 
corps de logis at every angle; alcoves in the 
bedrooms, with, in many cases, ruelles behind 
them, and diminutive doors opening on con- 
cealed staircases; ahd one or two ** priest 
holes’’ behind the principal chimney-picces, 
secret passages leading to dungeons, and 
oubliettes. . E 

Tapestry still hung in the nnused. suites of 
apartments, and: decorated huge four-post 
beds, which had a farther garnishing of 
mighty ostrich plumes, and matched the 
black, carven oak furniture, queer mirrors, 
and dim, faded portraits of dead and bygone 
lovely dames and handsome cavaliers. 

A fine place undonbtediy, and yet theee old, 
unused rooms wore an indesoribably sinister 
aspect, a character of evil, especially some 
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half-dozen large, dreary ones in the east wing 
on the ground-floor, once said to have been 
occupied by the unhappy Mary of Scots 
shortly before her imprisonment, in the prin- 
cipal, largest, and most gruesome of which 
hung ® portrait of that ill-fated queen, gazing 
in its hard freshness on the different objects 
jn the ill-omened chamber. 

All was different in the west wing, which 
was the part inhabited by Mr. Hewitt and his 
only child. 

Modern inventions and improvements had 
been lavishly introduced ; all that money could 
do to make the spacious rooms cheerful and 
pright had been done, and the result was 
pleasing. : 

Rich carpets covered the polished floors, 
elegant furniture gave a modern, everyday 
appearance, and numerous nick-nacks made 
them homelike and comfortable. 

The enlarged windows let in plenty of light, 
panishing the dark shadows, and soft, thick 
curtains gave a cosy look to the beautifally- 
painted walls, while the shoulder-high oaken 
wainscots easily passed muster for fashionable 
dados ; so altogether no one could complain 
of want of comfort or modernness in the west 


wing. 

Certainly neither Paul Hewitt nor his 
daughter Nesta thought of doing so that 
bright June morning as they sat in the splen- 
did dining-roon: breakfasting,. toying with 
pigeon pie, foie gras, toast, and coffee, and 
chatting gaily and affectionately. 

“I only hope. their coming will make no 
difference to you, my love,” Mr. Hewitt was 
saying. 

“ Now, daddy dear, what difference can it 
make in the way you mean?” 

“Well, one never knows. Women don’t 
always get on smoothly together when asso- 
ciated in a domestic way.” 

“Oh, we shall,” she declared, confidently. 
“Tam too young to manage the housekeeping 
properly at present; aunt will do it much 


“Tam sure of it.” 

“ Then there it your cousin Nella. She is 
only a few years older than you.” 

“That is all the better. We shall be great 
companions and friends. Only wait and 
see.” 

“T hope so,” he said again, more du- 
biously. 

“ Why are you so doubtful about it, dad?” 
she inquired, looking at him, a shade of 
anxiety in her clear browm eyes. 

“She may be jealous of you.” 

“Jealous. What of, pray?” 

“You are an heiress, Nesta !’’ 

“ That will make no difference.” 

“Tt may. Women are but ‘ kittle cattle.’ 
She has nothing to look forward_to, not a 
single penny.’’ 

“How dreadful. Poor thing!” 

“Yes, it is very hard on her, especially as 
she has, I fancy, been brought up extrava- 
gantly ; and, besides, is far from strong in 
health. The hundred a-year Charles left 
Betty, is only drawn from an ‘ Officer's Wi- 
dow's Fund,’ and dies with her, so the girl’s 
prospects are nil.” 

‘You must alter her prospects, dad.” 

“How, my love?” | 

“Out of all you have you can spare her 
some. Two or three hundred a-year will not 
be missed, and provide well for her futvre 
wants and necessities.” 

“That is. a good thought, Nessy, and a 
generous one, as it will come ont of your in- 
heritance.”’ 

_ “I shall never misa it,” she replied, twin- 
ing her arms round his neck, and kissing him 
fondly. 

“Hardly,” he returned, smiling at her; 
“and it will keep her from knowing what 
want is,’’ 

_, Of course; three hundred a-year is a nice 
little income for a single woman, and: I 
suppose.if shie is delicate she won't marry.” 





“One never knows. I hear she is very 
pretty, like you, Nesta?" 
Mpeg for the comp., dad,’’ with another 


‘She may get a good offer.” 

“T hope she will.” 

“And what do you hope for yourself, 
child?” with a sudden quick and inquiring 
glance full into her eyes, that sent the hot 
blood surging up to her white forehead ina 
crimson wave. 

‘I want to stay with you,” she whispered, 
burying her face in his sleeve. 

‘* Not always, dearie,”’ he said gently, strok- 
ing the glossy, chestnut braids. ‘‘ There is one 
to whom, if you gave your heart, your old 
father would not object; for he is honest, 
manly, and true, and as he spoke he looked 
out, and saw coming up the avenue towards 
the house the very man who was in his 
thoughts—Guay Chalmers. 

Now, Guy Chalmers was the only child and 
heir of his old college friend and chum—Mor- 
timer Chalmers—whose estate joined his, and 
nothing would please the two friends more 
than that the two estatesshould become one by 
the marriage of their children, when Nesta 
should reach a suitable age, for as yet she was 
only sixteen—too young, they both thought, 
for matrimonial cares and perplexities by at 
least a couple of years. 

Guy was ten summers her senior, and un- 
deniably in love with the girl he had carried 
on his stalwart shoulders when a baby ; 
played with later on, and adored at the pre- 
sent time, with all the depth and fervour of his 
honest heart, whose greatest hope was that 


some day, some bright, beautiful happy day, he. 


might claim her as his own—his very own— 
have the right to call her by the endearing 
title of ‘‘ wife.” 

‘* Yonder comes Guy,” observed Mr. Hewitt, 
giving his daughter’s still rosy cheek, a know- 
ing little pat, which covered it and its fellow 
with blushes again. ‘ He doesn’t want to see 
me I am stre, so I’ll make myself scarce,’’ 


‘and suiting the action to the word he went off 


to his sanctum, and left. Nesta to meet her 
lover alone. 

It was-not long before Chalmers’s tall figure 
stepped in through the long French windows, 
and the girl's fairy fingers were clasped in a 
warm grasp. 

“Once you used to kiss me when I came,” 
he remarked, by way of an opening. 

“That was when I was a little girl,” she 
returned, promptly, not, however, withdrawing 
her hands from his clasp. 

‘Qh, I suppose you consider yourself a 
grown-up young lady now?” 

“Certainly I do,” drawing her light, 
graceful figure up to its full height, not suc- 
ceeding, though, in reaching his shoulder, 
despite all her efforts. : 

« And yet I hear some talk of your going to 
school.’ 

“ Yes,” with a wry face. ‘Dad thinks I 
want finishing, and that I ought to goto Paris 


| fora year. Isn't it cruel of him even to hint 


at it?” 

“ Awfally cruel,” agreed Guy. ‘‘ He won't 
carry out his plan.” 

‘* Perhaps not, if left alone.” 

* What do you mean?” 

“IT mean—Aunt Betty.” 

“ Well?” 

‘‘ She is fearfully fashionable.” 

* Oh” 

“ And of course will say that I am a rustio, 
and then the thing is done. Dad will send 
me away.” 

“Just so. Unless we can think of a plan to 
checkmate Aunt Betty.” 

*¢ I wish we could.” 

‘We must try. We shall think better out- 
of-doors. Run and get your hat; it isa shame 
to be in such a glorious morning, and we 
must make the most of our time if you are 
going into banishment abroad.” 

And she flew off like a butterfly, returning 
in an incredibly short space of time with a 
big, white, cartwheel hat on, caloulated to 





shade her effectually from the sun’s scorching 
and tanning rays. 

‘Now where shall we go?” he asked, as 
they stepped out. into the warmth, glow, and 
brilliance of the June day. 

‘* Where you like,’’ she answered, smilingly, 
as she patted the great, tawny head of a mas- 
tiff who was fawning on her, and pushing his 
huge snout into her hand. 

** Haven’t you a choice?” 

‘* No, I don’t mind in the least where we go, 
so long as——” 

“Bo long as,” he interrupted, teasingly ; 
‘‘you are with me. Of course that is under- 
stood. Though I like to hear you say so.” 

“ Oh, you pu ; your conceit is becomin 
unbearable,” am . 

** Well, try and take me down @ peg.” 

‘Certainly not. I don’t mean to waste my 
time in such a useless way.” 

* You mean by that——” 

“That your opinion of yourself is so excel- 
lent that it would be a task for Hercules, and 
Hercules alone, to alter it, and disabuse your 
mind of the idea that you are perfection 
itself.”’ 

“Thanks. You are hitting hard this morn- 
ing, little woman.” 

* Not hard enough to hurt you.” 

“How do you know?” 

**T am sure of it.” 

‘Then Tam not. Don’t you know——” 

‘No, I don’t ; how can I till yon tell me?” 
she queried, with a sharp quickness of manner 
which was assumed to hide the embarrassment 
she felt at a nameless something in his man- 
ner, a sort of tenderness which she had never 
noticed before, and which filled her with 
mingled delight and fear—delight at the 
thought that he might actually, really love 
her, fear that he would declare it; for she was 
so young and childish that she absolutely 
ar to hear the man at her side declare his 

ove. 

“ Well, I am going to tell you,’”’ he went on, 
calmly; “ one harsh word from you would hurt 
me more than all anyone else in the world could 
say, so I think you ought to be careful.” 

‘‘I should be if I really thought that the 
case.” 

“Do think it.” 

“*T am afraid I can’t.” 

‘““Why not?” 

** It is too preposterous.” 

“ Nesta!” 

“ Yes,” looking upat him innocently. 

‘* You don’t mean what you say.” 

“Don’t 1?” 

‘*No, you can’t,” bending down and gazing 
into the eyes that would not meet his own 
fully and fairly. 

“ Indeed I do.” 

‘“‘Say that again, looking at me straight 
in the eyes like friends.” 

‘‘No, I will not.” 

“Of course not. You would be afraid to.” 

“ Why, pray ?.” 

*‘ Afraid of telling a deliberate and unmiti- 
gated fib,”’ 

‘‘ Sir, do you think me capable of telling 
stories ?”’ 

“Not as arule. In the present case I think 


" you are a grave prevaricator of the truth.” 


‘* Well, perhaps Iam,” she admitted, and 
then they both laugh, joyous, ringing peals, 
that told how happy and lighthearted they 
were. 

‘*T hope you are.” 

“Do you? Why?” 

**Because I want you to believe all I tell 
‘ou.’ 

“* Oh!”’ with a deep blush and rervous move- 
ment of the head. 

“IT want you to be very tender, and very 
kind, and very merciful to me.” 

“Modest man !” she managed to murmur, 
despite her extreme confusion. 

“T am not that ; far from it, and I am going 
to be the most presumptuous man in the 
world.” 

‘* Oh, don’t be, please!” she implored, as he 
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threw his arm round her and drew her towards 
him. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

‘“‘ Every—one—can see—here,”’ she stam- 
mered. 

‘There is no one. Still, to please you I’ll 
wait till we reach the summit of the hill, and 
the shelter of the trees, contenting myself 
with this,” drawing her hand through his 
arm, and giving it, as he did so, a gentle 
squeeze. 

After this performance they went on in 
silence, enjoying the brilliance of the summer 
day. 

‘* Out on the cliffs and the grassy downs, 

Shadowy woodland and rugged glen, 
Nature can woo with a winning tongue, 
Freshness and beauty she aye can show.’’ 


And she certainly could. Everything looked 
lovely, as they walked on towards Sellyn 
summit, the wild beauty of which was famed 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
county. The path, little more than a sheep- 
walk, led up through a wilderness of ferns 
and heath, with here and there a verdant 
strip of meadowlike grass, contrasting vividly 
with the moorland beyond, from which rushed 
down the rapid river, finding its crooked way 
over ruddy rocks and round sharp corners, 
bending and winding, and twisting and turn- 
ing, a8 it sparkled along in the June sun- 
rays. 

Away in the distance were green hills, their 
verdant sides dotted by snowy sheep, with 
here and there a red-roofed cottage, glowing a 
spot of bright colour amid the verdure, and 
below stretched away the ripening corn-fields, 
the bearded barley, and graceful, swaying oats, 
and tracts of lush mead, where the browsin 
cattle stood knee-deep, lazily enjoying a g 
feed and the cheery warmth. 

The summit of Sellyn Head was eight hun- 
dred feet above the sea level, and the winter 
winds were wont to sweep across it with ter. 
rible ferocity, almost incredible in summer- 
time. 

‘“* How lovely the view is to-day !’’ remarked 
Nesta, by way of an opening, when they stood 
on the summit arm-in-arm, studying the rich, 
grain-laden land that stretched away mile 
upon mile at the foot of the hill. 

“Yes. But it is always splendid,” agreed 
Guy, ‘and one I never tire of studying.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Then we are of the same mind on one 
point,” he said, letting her hand drop, and 
drawing her down to sit beside him on a great 
flat stone, polished and smooth as marble. 

** Yes,” she assented yielding to the pressure 
of his arm, and leaning lightly against him. 

‘‘T wish we were on all,” he said, just a 
trifle moodily. 

“Do you?” 

** Certainly I do.” 

‘* How do you know we are not?” 

‘I don’t know—I want to. People generally 
differ about something or other.” 

“Naturally. How tame the world would 
be if there were no quarrels, no disagree- 
ments !” 

“Oh! is that your real opinion?” with a 
somewhat disappointed look at her. 

“ Yes, my real and true opinion.” 

‘‘ITam sorry to hear it, Nesta. I did not 
think you were of a quarrelsome tempera- 
ment,” he announced, gravely. 

‘‘Neither am I, Guy!” she hastened to 
assure him. ‘Only don’t you see,” with a 
little, soft upward gone. that set his pulses 
throbbing at no end of a rate, ‘if there were 
no quarrels there would be no makings up, 
and they are always nice. People are such 
good friends after they have had a tiff, and 
then kissed and made it up all right.” 

“I see,” with a reassured smile.” 

‘*Weren’t you an old goose not to think of 
that?” giving his stalwart shoulder a pat. 

“Don’t call me a goose,” imprisoning the 
fingers that had dealt the blow. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because I shall kiss you if you do.” 





“Then I won’t!” she murmured, as the 
crimson tide crept up even to the fair brow 
which the removal of her great hat left bare 
for the summer wind to play on, and lift the 
soft masses of chestnut hair. 

‘* Wouldn't you like me to kiss you?” he 
asked, bending his head till his moustache 
mingled with the chestnut curls. 

‘“Wouldn’t you?’ he repeated, as she 
maintained a bashful silence, putting his 
hand under the dimpled chin, and turning 
up her face till he looked straight into the 
reluctant eyes. 

‘It would not be right,” she murmured at 
last, when thus brought to bay. 

‘* Not even if you were my wife?” he asked 
in low wooing tones. 

‘“‘ Yes—then,” she managed to answer. 

‘And will you be that? Will you give me 
the right to kiss you as often as I please? and 
ae = be seldom, Nessy, if I please my- 

“ Answer, darling!” he urged, stroking the 
glossy head, for her face was now hidden 
— his breast. ‘Don’t you care for me. 

ave I been mistaken in thinking your 
affection mine, and that we might give our 

mts the happiness they desire, by becom- 
ing man and wife. Don’t you love me? Say, 
sweetheart ?” 

“Yes, Guy, I love you!” she whispered in 
smothered tones. 

“ And will be my wife?" 

** Yes.’’ 

And then, and not till then, when she had 
promised to become his bride, he lifted the 
drooping head, and kissed the fresh, sweet lips, 
that were now all his own. 





CHAPTER III. 


**T like to see him every day, 

I like to feel he’s near ; 

I'm restless when he goes away, 
And nervous when he’ here. 

Yet proud and happy by his side, 
A little frightened too. 

How odd if I become his bride! _ 
I wish I ‘knew, I wish I knew.” 


Sang Nesta a week later, as she settled 
great clusters of crimson and yellow roses in 
vases, bowls, and jars, and every available 
thing for flower holding which she could find 
in the drawing-room at Sellyn Royal. 

‘So you’re restless, are you when I’m not 
here, madame,’’ laughed Guy, who had come 
in noiselessly through the window, and stood 
beside her. 

‘Well, we'll alter that soon ; you shall have 
me near ro always.” 

‘‘ Shabby fellow to listen in that secret way,” 
cried his fianceé, throwing down the roses, and 
stretching up on tiptoe to kiss him, not once, 
but a dozen times—caresses which he returned 
with interest. 

«I wasn’t listening.” 

‘‘ What a fib!” 

‘- Take care, madam, don’t insult your lord 
and master.” 

“ Not myL and M yet, sir.” 

“Soon will be, though. When you shout 
ont the state of your feelings at the top of 
your voice what can anyone passing by do but 
hear?” 

‘* Stop his or her ears.” 

“ Rubbish. You are a small goose.” 

‘* And you are a big one.” 

‘* You won’t dare to say such things to me 
when the knot is tied.” 

“Perhaps not. When it is.” 

‘* What do you mean, darling?” he asked, 
quickly, seeing the shade that fell across her 
bright face. 

“I think, Guy, that we won’t be married 
this year.” 

“Not? Why?” 

“Dad thinks I am too young for matri- 
mony.” : 

‘« We must make him think differently.” 

“Tf we can,” 








‘* You seem doubtful.” 

“Tam very. He says two years ought to 
elapse before we arrange matters even.” 

* How ridiculoas! We must talk him 
over.” 

“ Then there is aunt.” 

‘* What about her ?”’ 

‘“‘ She will be against us, I am sure.” 

‘* What makes you think that?” 

‘*I don’t know. I can’t tell, only I have a 
kind of premonition that she will not be friendly 
to our cause.” 

“I wish she were not coming here.” 

"S80 do I now.” 

. * Tell your father so, and let him make other 
arrangements for her and her daughter.”’ 

‘* It is too late.” 

* Too late!” 

‘*Yes. They are to arrive here to-day.” 

‘“‘ By Jupiter, are they though? I did not 
know you expected them so soon !’’ 

“Neither did we. Only aunt set sail al. 
most immediately after she received dad’s 
letter. They have had a quick e, and 
she is coming straight from board ship here.” 

*“Confound it. I wish she was at Nova 
Scotia, or any other out of the way place.” 

His pale little betrothed did not echo this 
unkind wish, only stood nervously pulling the 
petals of a rose to pieces with fingers that 
trembled somewhat. 

“T have it, Nesta!” cried her lover, sud- 
denly and joyously; “ we will go to the governor 
now, this minute, before Mrs. Derwent has a 
chance of saying anything against our plans, 
and get his final consent toour wedding taking 
place this autumn,” and away they ran like a 
pair of children, and sought Mr. Hewitt in his 
study. . 

At arst he was obdurate, and would not hear 
of the wedding taking place that year; but 
after awhile he began to thaw a little under 
the fire of their united supplications, and had 
almost, not quite, given his consent to their 
nuptials being for September, when a 
tumbling was heard on the gravel path with- 
out, and a heavily-laden fly passed the window, 
and drew up at the hall door. 

‘* Your aunt,” he said, quickly ; ‘“‘ we must 
goand meet her, bid her welcome,” and he 
went out hurriedly, followed by Guy and 
Nesta. . 

Alas! for the poor young lovers. How differ- 
ent would have been their fate had Mrs. Der- 
went’s arrival been delayed a few minutes. 

That lady was just descending from the 
vehicle as they reached the door, crape from 
head to foot, and with a sad, and woe-begone 
expression on her handsome face, to impress 
her brother with the grief and misery she was 
enduring. 

“My tus Betty!’ he exclaimed, warmly, - 
grasping her outstretched, faultlessly gloved 
jane . Welcome to my home, welcome a 
thousand times!” ’ 

‘Thanks, thanks,” she muttered, releasing 
one hand from his grasp to apply a deeply 
black-bordered handkerchief to her eyes, 
guiltless of a singletear. “ Your—kindness— 
and goodness—overwhelm me—overcome me— 
returning as I do to my native—land—in such 
—sorrow—and tribulation.” 

“ We must try and soften your sorrow,” he 
said, gently. ‘And this is Nella!” as Miss 
Derwent stepped quietly and calmly out of 
the fly, as though she was on a shopping expe- 
dition, not a trace of grief or emotion of any 
kind visible on her placid countenance. _ 

“Yes, I am Nella,” she announced, with 
the utmost coolness. “Do you think you'd 
have known me, uncle, if we'd met in the 
street by accident?” ire 

‘“‘T hardly know,” he said, hesitatingly, a* 
he kissed her, somewhat taken aback at this 
address. “ You were a very little girl when I 
saw you last.” M 

“Yes, and I’m getting on for an old girl 
now, am I not?” with one of her queer, half- 
spiteful glances at her mother, who flushed 
and fidgetted, and looked horribly annoyed, 
and put off colour. f é 

“ Hardly,” returned Mr, Hewitt, with a 
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laugh. ‘You are not much Nesta’s senior. 
By the way, here she is! You cousins will be 
great friends, I hope.” 

“Tam sure we shall,” said Nesta, cordially, 
who after embracing her aunt, did the same 
by her cousin, who stared hard at her, 
exclaiming,— 

“* Who is it you're like? Some one I’veseen, 
and I can’t think who it is.” 

“ Yourself,” said her uncle, quickly, looking 
at the two girlsin surprise. ‘‘ You resemble 
each other in a remarkable manner. Don’t 
they?” appealing to Guy and Betty, who 
assented at once. 

And so they did at first sight, being just 
about the same height and build, with chest- 
nut hair, fair skins, and brown eyes, only 
Nesta was incomparably the better looking of 
the two. Her hair was a richer colour and 
more abundant, her skin creamier, the cheeks 
tinged with a delicate pink, whereas her 
cousin’s were deathly white ; then the younger 
girl’s features were prettier, more delicate, the 
contour of her face fall and youthful, while 
Nella’s countenance wore a sharpened, pinched 
aspect that spoiled her looks, and her eyes 


SO 





| 





beloved parent) and he would wish to leave her 
in safe keeping; but Mrs. Derwent argued 
cleverly with him, and finally succeeded in 
inducing him to believe that she would be 
better in her hands, and that she would see to 
the finishing of her education and manners 
in a far superior way to a husband. Little by 
little she won him over, and at last the fiat 
went forth—they were not to be married for 
two years. 

Guy was wild with anger, and told Mrs. 
Derwent flatly what he thought of her; but 
she took his remarks with extreme cooiness, 
and went on the even tenor of her way, trying 
to induce Paul to send Nesta to Paris fora 
rues schooling, telling him that it was abso- 
utely necessary, a3 she was going to make a 
grand match, and be a great lady in the 
county. 

At first he was reluctant to part with his 
darling, but after awhile he gave way before 
her specious arguments, and it was decided 
that Nesta should go. 

Betty was delighted when she had gained 


; her way. She had deep-laid plots and schemes 
to carry out, and the first step towards the 


were shifty, and uncertain in expression, | 


having an odd trick of getting fixed and 


staring at nothing, with a concentrated | 


intensity that was hardly pleasant. Miss 
Hewitt’s on the contrary, were soft and melt- 
ing, and met another’s gaze full and fairly. 


Still the resemblance was very striking, and , 
, ting a better grip on him ; and heartless, piti- 


anyone not well acquainted with the peculi- 
arities of each might easily be forgiven for 
mistaking one for the other. 

“Ts that it?” 

“I think so,” said the master of Sellyn 
Royal, giving a curious look at his niece, 
which Mrs. Derwent saw, and inwardly fumed 
at,as she did not want him to guess at the 
mental disturbances with which her unhappy 
child was threatened. 

‘You have not introduced your friend,” she 
remarked, to distract his attention, looking at 
Guy. “His face seems strangely familiar to 
me.’ 

‘‘No wonder, Betty; he's Guy Chalmers, 
my old friend, Mortimer Chalmers’s only child, 
you remember Mortimer, don’t you?”’ 

‘ Very wellindeed,” she answered promptly, 
holding out her hand ; “‘and I am delighted to 
make the acquaintance of his son.” 

‘“‘Thanks, the pleasure is reciprocated,” 





successfal carrying out of them was to get her 


* Yes,” with another sigh, deeper and 
heavier than the first. 

“tT should like to punish her for making you 
miserable, and if I ever have the chance I 
will,” went on the young fellow, determinedly. 
‘‘ Your father had made up his mind to con- 
sent to our wedding being next month, and 
then this marplot stepsin and spoils all, turn- 
ing everything topsy-turvy. I will be even 
with her, meddlesome woman that she is.”’ 

“A year won’t be so very long, dear,” said 
poor Nesta, trying to comfort him, though she 
sorely needed comfort herself. ‘* We must look 
forward to the future.” 

‘‘Yes. That we hope may be all couleur de 
rose; only, somehow or other, I fear there may 
be no future for us—that is, no future spent 
together.” 

“Guy!” exclaimed the girl, looking up at 
him with frightened eyes, “what do you 
mean?” 

“I hardly know, child,” he answered, 
seriously. ‘‘I seem to have a foreboding that 
things will not be well with us—that we may 
be parted.” 

‘© Tf our love is steadfast, if we are faithful 
to each other, we cannot be parted,’’ she said, 


clever niece out of the way. As a natural] simpl 


consequence, Guy would not,during his fiancée’s 
absence, be so often at the Royal, and she 
would have a free field for operations. ; 
She saw her brother was failing fast; that 
the disease from which he suffered was get- 


less as she was, she hurried on the separation 
between father and child, in order that her 
schemes might work to a successful issue. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue summer days had worn away, aujumn 
was approaching, and still it was hard to tell, 
hard to say, whether it was yet summer or if 
autumn had arrived. Certainly one was think- 


' ing of settling herself for a time, while the 


other was beginning to make preparations for 
departure, only the roses still bloomed gaily, 


_ the leaves were green, wild flowers bloomed 
’ here and there, the grass was of an emerald hue, 


the air soft, the sunrays warm and cheering, 


! and in the forenoon it was like the merry month 
, of June. 


said Guy politely, as he bowed his acknow- | 


ledgments of the compliment, and shook the 
two black fingers outstretched to him. 

“How is your father?’ asked the astute 
widow next, as they made their way to- 


wards the dining-room, where luncheon was 


laid. 

“ Quite well thank you.” 

“T am glad of that. I hope to see him 
soon,” she continued, for she remembered that 


Mortimer Chalmers’s acres were many, and | 


his rent-roll long; and who knew he might 
be looking out fora second wife. And as to 
Guy, well, he would do nicely for Nella ; only 
before luncheon was over Mrs. Derwent's 
sharp eyes had seen how the land lay, and to 
her intense disgust concladed that young 
Chalmers was no longer in the market, but 
belonged absolately to Nesta, a conclusion 
which annoyed her gerery A for seeing that 
they both had money, what did they want to 
marry each other for. Much fairer if they 
distributed itabout by taking unto themselves 
poor spouses. It would not be her fault, she 
determined, if they did ultimately become 
man and wife. 

She lost no time, did not let the grass grow 
under her feet. She made herself mistress of 
the situation by finding out everything there 
was to find out, and commenced speciously, 
and quietly to advise her brother not to 
allow the marriage to take place for some 
time. He was in an undecided state about it, 
for as he told her, he hud a heart complain that 
might terminate his existence atany moment. 
(Nesta knew nothing of this, as he did not 
wish to cloud her young life by letting her 
know she might suddenly be Eacteal of a 


On the other hand, the days were beginning 
to draw in, and after sundown it was almost 


| cold enough for a fire. There was only stubble 
in the cornfields, the hops had been pocketed, 





the thorn was covered with rubies, and the 
Michaelmas daisy was peeping out in odd 
corners, the apples getting ruddy cheeked, the 
damsons full- coloured, and the late peaches fell 
in dozens after a night with a touch of frost 
in it, while the horse-chestnuts had lost some 
of their leaves, and the briony was turning 
yellow. 

Still Naturé’was lovely, despite her russeting 
garb, and Nesta thought so as she paced slowly 


i by Gay’s side one sunny morning talking 


earnestly. 

‘Only one more day,” she said, with a sigh, 
looking up at him. 

‘Only one,” he echoed. ‘It is hard lines 
having to part with you, darling!” 

“‘ Yes, Guy, I wish I wasn't going.” 

“So dol. It is all Betty Derwent’s doing!” 

‘‘T think it is.” 

“T am sure of it, although she denies it 
stoutly with that false smile of hers.” 

“‘T suppose she really thinks it is for my 
good,” ventured the girl in defence, for her 
lover looked thoroughly angry, and gnawed 
his moustache savagely. 

‘I don’t believe it,” he returned quickly. 


“She haz some end in view, some design} 
working in that crafty brain, and she thinks | 


it will be better to have you out of the way, 
as your eyes are young ard sharp. Now, dad,” 
he called his future fathec-in-law dad, follow- 
ing Nesta’s example, “ is infatuated with her, 
and thinks her go clever that everything she 
does or says must be right!” 











ply. 
‘* [ shall ‘be steadfast unto death,”’ said her 
lover, pressing the hand he held. 

* And I too,” she answered, firmly ; ‘‘ death 
alone shall part us.” 

‘My darling!" he murmured, kissing her 
under the friendly shade of a great apple-tree, 
whose many branches drooped towards the 
ground with their russet clusters. ‘‘ Don’t let 
us talk of death, rather of life, full and fair 
with the fruition of perfect happiness—such 
happiness as we hope will be ours when we are 
man and wife.” 

“Yes, Guy, that is certainly a pleasanter 
subject. Only remember, my dear one, it was 
you who started, or rather gave the conversa- 
tion a gloomy turn.” 

“ Yes, and now I will try to give it a gay 
one.” 

“ Bat tell me,” she persisted, “ what makes 
you think we shall be separated ?"” 

“‘ T can’t tell, Nessy,’’ he answered, affecting 
a lightness he did not feel. ‘‘I am a little blue, 
I suppose, at the prospect of your near depar- 
ture; or perhaps,” he added, with a little 
laugh, ‘my liver is out of order, and that 
makes me morbid and fanciful.” 

‘“‘T don’t think you are livery,’’ retarned his 
companion. 

“ Why not?” he demanded. 

“You don’t look like it,’’ she answered, 
glancing at his handsome face, glowing with 
health, though not just then with happiness. 

‘You shouldn't judge by appearances,” he 
jested. 

‘‘ No indeed ; one often makes mistakes doing 
that.” 

“Yes. Now to look at your cousin, and to 
judge by her appearance, you would think she 
was mildness and good-temper itself.” 

“‘ Well, I think she is,” remarked Nesta, 
reflectively. 

“So did I,” said Gay, drily, “ until yester- 
day evening, when as I passed her room I 
heard her rowing the maid for having upset 
the ink bottle over her gown.” 

‘¢ Was she angry ?”’ 

“Angry! That is hardly the word. She 
was simply furious—white with passion, and 
unable to control herself, for she went on jast 
the same after she saw me.” 

‘** How odd !”’ 

“Very much so; but do you know, dear, I 
think Nella is odd. One or two things she has 
said and done have struck me as being 
peculiar.’ No wonder he made this remark, 
for the unhappy girl had taken a mad fancy 
for her cousin’s betrothed, and at times showed 
to him her feelings in no very guarded fashion. 
In fact, such had been her conduct that he had 
serious doubts as to her sanity, and more than 
once had been on the point of speaking to Mr. 
Hewitt about it, only his own love affair and 
troubles had driven it out of his mind. 
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‘* What are the things?” asked Nesta, inno- 
cently. 

“Ob, well, I can’t exactly particularize 
now,” returned the young man, in some 
embarrassment, for he could hardly tell her 
Ne'la had kindly offered to embrace him, had 
taken a buttonhole given by his intended 
from his coat, and replaced it by one gathered 
with her own fair hands, had askea him to 
walk with her, drive with her, row her on the 
river, and done many other queer things, of 
which no well-bred young lady would be 
guilty of unless slightly deranged—at least, 
that was his view of the matter; “only she is 
odd,” he repeated. 

‘“‘T have not noticed anything particular,” 
said Miss Hewitt. ‘‘ But then I have not the 
chance, perhaps; I don’t see much of her. Do 
you know, Guy,’ this with extreme earnest- 
ness, and some visible reluctance; ‘‘ I don’t 
think she likes me.” 

‘‘I don't think she does,’ he agreed, coolly. 
‘Nor for the matter of that, your charming 
Aunt Betty.” 

“Oh, Guy ! she is most kind and affectionate 
to me.” 

‘* Naturally she would be. You are the real 
mistress of Sellyn Royal. You have the 
power, if you choose to exercise it, of turning 
her out a homeless, moneyless creature, 
dependent on the absolute almsgiving of 
others instead of being, as she is here, through 
the reflected greatness of her brother, a per- 
son of position, having wealth at her com- 
mand, servants to do her bidding, carriages, 
horses, everything at her disposal that money 
can procure, ink how different her fate 
would have been if dad had refused to enter- 
tain her broad hints that she wanted to make 
her home with him, and beware of her affec- 
tion! It is all simnlated.” 

* Oh, Guy!” she repeated. 

“Tt is,” he said, doggedly. ‘I have seen 
her look at you, when she has thought herself 
unnoticed, in anything save a loving manner.”’ 

**Buat — why — should — she dislike — me,” 
faltered the girl. 

‘‘ For a very simple, yet very sufficient rea- 
son. You are rich, she is poor. You and 
— father benefit her, and people generally 

islike those to whom they are under an obli- 
gation.” 

* How abominable! ” . 

* Quite so. Then Nella is the next-of-kin. 
But for you, dear, she would inherit Sellyn 
Royal and all the land that lies around.” 

‘* Would she?’ in great surprise. 

‘‘She would. Therefore you see you can’t 
be much of a favourite with charming Mrs. 
Derwent.” 

**T hops you are wrong in thinking this.” 

“TI know [ am right, and be on your guard 
with her, Nesta, Talk of an angel or the 
other thing,” he added, grimly, “here she 
comes |!” 

“* Having a last farewell?” she said, airily. 

‘“‘A farewell walk in this part of the 
grounds,” he corrected her, coolly. ‘Nota 
last farewell. That will be said in Paris.” 

‘In Paris! How?” she exclaimed, an angry 
light gleaming for an instant in her dark 
eyes. 

‘“‘Tam going to help to escort Miss Hewitt 

he always called her ‘‘ Miss Hewitt’ to her 
aunt, much to that good lady’s indignation) 
to the gay capital of La belle France.” 

‘* Indeed ! I was not aware of this arrange- 
ment,’’ she remarked, controlling her anger. 

““No!” he rejoined, quietly and interroga- 
tively, as he lit a cigar. 

“ No. I thought Paul was of opinion that I 
should be able to take care of Nesta on the 
journey, and see her safely to the school.” 

“* Possibly he is; only I am not, you see.” 

‘*I see,” she returned, raging inwardly. 

*‘ And so you will have the pleasure of my 
society in crossing !”’ 

“Charmed, I am sure!” she sneered. 

“I am sure you are,” he laughed, looking 
her full in the face. 

“Does my brother know of this arrange- 
ment?” 








“ Your brother does.” 

‘* Since when, may I ask ?”’ 

‘* Yesterday evening.” 

«And approves of it?” 

‘* And approves of it.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Why that ‘oh?’ Is it strange that I should 
wish to see my frture wife safely into the place 
that is to be her home for a year?”’ 

‘* Of course not, nothing more natural,” she 
replied, with a little graceful wave of her 
hand. 

‘‘I am glad you think so,” meaningly. 

**Do you make a long stay in the—what 
do you call it? gay capital of Ja belle 
France?" 

**T shall stay some weeks.” 

“Nesta,” turning to her niece with a 
malicious smile, ‘‘ I should not allow that.” 

‘““Why not?” asked the girl, her innocent 
eyes full of wonder. 

‘* French women are very fascinating, and 
Mr. Chalmers is—yes, well, I must say it very 
handsome. He may fall a prey to the fas- 
cinations of some fair Parisienne, and you be 
minus your lover.” 

‘*T have no fear of that,” returned Nesta 
firmly. “Guy loves me, has sworn it—that is 
enough.” 

** Little fool |!” muttered the amiable Betty, 
adding alond, “ Pshaw! 


** Men were deceivers ever— 
One foot on ‘sea, and one on shore, 
Ts one thing constant never.’ 


You will find that out when you hear your 
preuz Chevalier has run off with a pretty 
Marquise.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Derwent,” said Guy sternly, drawing 
his tall figure up to its full height, ‘ never sa: 
anything of this sort again to my intend 
wife. I will not allow it, and let me tell you 
it is utterly and entirely useless-to try and 
shake the child’s perfect faith and trust in 
me, a faith I shall never do anything to 
forfeit.” 

“Pooh! What heroics!” and with a 
nasty lacgh she turned and went into the 
house, outwardly cool, inwardly hot with 
wrath and hate. 

*“ Detestable woman!’ muttered Chalmers, 
between his clenched teeth, 

“Aunt was very nasty,” allowed Nesia. 
‘She seemed put out at the idea of your 
coming to Paris.” 

“That is exactly it. But don’t let us talk 
of her anymore ; she isn’t a pleasant topic. 
Come in, and I'll sing to you,” and, entering 
the drawing-room, Guy went to the piano, 
and sitting down, rolled out, in his fine bari- 
tone voice,— 


*¢ With redder glow the broad sun burns, 
Nor stays for all our longing ; 
The moon from white to yellow turns, 
The bright stars round her thronging, 


Let us forget we have to part, 
Our hearts with fancies cheating ; 
Too soon will come the bitter smart, 
For twilight fast is fleeting. 
Good-night, my love, but not good-bye, 
For when that word is spoken, 
Naught will be left to do but die, 
Or live—with heartstrings broken.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Next day Nesta set out on her journey, 
accompanied by her lover, father, aunt, and 
cousin. Mr. Hewitt and Nella only went as 
far as Folkestone, and then returned to the 
Royal, Mrs. Derwent having persuaded her 
brother that the journey would be dangerous 
to him in his delicate state of health. 

The parting between father and child was 
— painful, and long after they were unable 
to distinguish individual figures on the pier— 
indeed, until it was quite lost to sight—the 
girl stood straining her eyes to catch one 
more glimpse of the form she:loved. At list, 








when there was nothing to be seen bnt seq 
and sky, Guy got her a comfortable seat, ang 
tried to interest her in what was going op 
around. He succeeded so well, that by the 
time they reached Boulogne she was looking 
quite cheerful, and noticed everything eacerly, 
It was the first time she had set foot op 
foreign soil, and naturally the strange sights 
and sounds bore a.great interestforher. Not 
so with Aunt Betty! That veteran traveller 
had made the maintance of a well-pre. 
served, fairly oabieahdion, i man, 
whom she soon discovered did not live a hun. 
ao a none he bes and who inte. 
res er greatly, as quite-a strikin 
resemblance to her first and only love, Duet 
ney Harcourt. 

Guy was exceedingly displeased that Mrs. 
Derwent invited this stranger into the carriage 
he had had reserved for them to go on to Paris 
in, and told her so without the slightest. reserve. 
However, he couldn't insult the man, and ro 
they all went on to the — together. He 
was delighted with the school i 


from all harm. 

He did not leave fora week, remaining on 
to watch Mrs. Derwent, whose conduct, con- 
sidering she was a rather recent widow, ho 
disapproved of i . Atlast the money 
Panl had supplied gave out, and reluctantly 
she returned to England, Guy following in her 
wake, and never letting her ont of his sight 
till she was once more installed in herbrother's 
house, Then, and then only, he accepted an 
invitation to shoot grouse, and went north. 
wards, enjoying himself as well as he could 
under the circumstances, and looking forward 
eagerly to Christmas, when Nesta was to 
return to England for the holidays. 

Three weeks before that time he received: 
telegram which startled and horrified him. 
Mr. Hewitt had been found dead in his bed 
that morning. That was the message his 
father sent, and without a moment's delay he 
set out for the Royal. ee found 
all confusion, and leaving his to watch 
matters, went straight to Paris to fetch Nesta, 
bringing her back withoutany break or rest in 
his journey. 

She was overwhelmed with grief, he with 
suspicion ; but his suspicions were set at rest 
by the doctor who had attended Panl Hewiti 
for some years past, and who explained to him 
his long-standing disease of the heart. 

Guy was by no means glad to:hear all tho 
reading of the will, that Mrs. Derwent was 
left Nesta’s gnardian. It gave her an amount 
of power over her niece which made him 
shudder to think of, and he was—powerless! 
quite powerless. His love was not of age ; and 
when “Aunt Betty ” declined to accede to his 
request that they might be quietly married, 
and announced that Nesta was to go back to 
Paris and -finish out the year of schooling, 
he could do nothing, and had to let her go, 
contenting himself with escorting her as before, 
and begging her to write tohim. Her letters, 
however, by Mrs. Derwerit’s commands, were 
limited to one a month. 

Very dissatisfied, very wretched was the poor 
young fellow, and after loiteringaway a month 
in Paris, he went on to Norway on a fishing 
expedition. He did not stay there long, though. 
He was restless, full of fears, and shadowy 
forebodings, and after being for nearly eight 
weeks without hearing from Nesta, he 
travelled back, and going to the school de- 
mandedan interview with her. To hisamaze- 
ment he was told that “ Madame” had 
fetched ‘‘ Mam’selle ” away a month before ! 

With wrath and fear at.his heart, he crossed 
hastily to England, and went straight home. 
The moment his eyes lighted on his father's 
face he saw there was something wrong. 

“ What is it, father?” he asked, hoarsely. | 

«« Did—did—yon—not—getmy—telegram ? 
faltered the old man, looking at him with pity- 
ing eyes. 
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« Yonr—telegram ? No. Heaven! Tell me 
what is it.?”* 
“ Nesta tf” 
“ Oh, Heaven! What of her?” he moaned. 
“ Can—you tear it?” anxiously regarding 





him. 

«“ Anything—anything save this awful sus- 

nse.” 

“ Poor darling—she is ——” 

“Not dead ?” he interrupted. 

“ Yes, poor darling, dead.” 

“Great Heaven!” and with an awful cry he 
sank into a chair, covering his blanched face 
with his trembling hands. 

“Tell me— how —it— was,” he said, 
brokenly, after a time, still shading his face. 

“It was terribly sudden,” said the old man, 
laying one hand on his son’s shoulder. 
“Madame Granier wrote she was ill. Mrs. 
Derwent set off at once, and brought her to 
the Royal.” 

“Did you see her?”’ 

“ Not alive, my poor boy.” 

“ Ah!” with a groan. 

“We hardly heard she was ill, when the 
news came she was dead.” 

“ And then you saw her?’”’ 

‘Yes. She was lying in her coffin, in a 
white silk dress, snowy flowers on her bosom, 
and at her feet.” 

“ And how did she look—placid ?” 

“ Yes, and fair—so fair, poor child. There 
was & glass lid to the coffin——” 

“ A glass lid !’’ he interrupted again. ‘ Why 
that?” 

“She died of a fearfully contagious fever, 
and so her aunt had the glass put on at once 
to prevent farther mischief, and so that.any- 
one could see her who chose without fear of 
catching it.’’ 

‘“« How terrible,” and he burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of sobbing, 

“When did it take place?” 

“Last Wednesday.” 

“Nearly a week ago. Then you sent the 
— to Drothing ?” 

“ Yes.” 


“That is how I missed it, I have come 
from Paris.”’ 
“My poor boy! What can I say to console 


“Nothing! Father, the blow is almost too 
heavy to bear! Who attended her. Was it 
Godfrey, their own doctor ?” 


“No, some friend of Mrs, Derwent’s. I 
believeone of the doctors of her late husband’s 
regiment,”’ 

“Ah!’? exclaimed Guy, starting up sud- 
denly. “ Why did they not have Godfrey? 
He might have saved her !”’ 

“I hardly think so. It was a very bad 
case.”” 

‘“‘ I wonder was there foul play?” said Guy, 
sternly. 

“Ob, no! Her aunt was in the deepest 
distress.” 

“She!” exclaimed his son in contempt. 
“Why, she hated Nesta, and envied her her 
inheritance, Remember, father, her daughter 
Nella is the next-of-kin. Does that put a dif- 
ferent complexion on matters?” 

“TI never thought of that. Her fine fortune 
won’t be of much use to her, though, and Mrs. 
Derwent's distress was very real.” 

“Why will it not be of any use to her?” 

“ She has gone mad !”’ 

“I am not surprised to hear it; she seemed 
to me very queer. Is she at the Royal?” 

“Yes. Mrs, Derwert will not send her 
away.” 

“ How long has she been so?” 

“Since a short time before her cousin’s 
death.” ; 

“Ab! I must see Mrs. Derwent. Try and 
throw some light on this mystery—for mystery 
there is, I am sure. My darling can't be 
dead!” 

“You forget, Guy,” said Mr. Chalmers, 
gently, “that I saw the poor child lying dead 
padi coffin, and that the certificates were 

ect.’ 





oy = doctor was that woman's friend, you 
say ” 

‘True. The one who attended her during 
e brief illness. After death, Godfrey saw 

r.”’ 

‘* Then there is no hope left ? ” 

‘*T fear none.” 

“‘ Still I will see that fiend,” and taking his 
hat he went slowly and heavily up to the Royal. 

Mrs. Derwent was at home, and when he 
was ushered in rose to greet him, robed in 
oe from head to foot, with outstretched 

8. 


‘** So Nesta is dead ?” he said sternly, refus- 
ing to see the outstretched hands. 

‘Alas, yes!’ she returned, with a sob, 
applying a handkerchief to her eyes that did 
not require it. 

“It was strangely sudden!” he went on, sus- 
piciously, “ remarkably so, People will talk, 
seeing that you and your child benefit-by my 
poor darling’s death ! ” 

‘Tt has been very sudden,” she agreed 
quietly, “ but Dr. Walshe, who attended her. 
is here,” turning to Hardly Walshe, who rose 
immediately, and advanced toward Guy, “ and 
will give you all the particularsif yon wish to 
have them.” 

‘** should like to have the true particulars,” 
he said pointedly. ‘‘ Not a tissue of lies.” 

“Strong language to use to a lady,’’ expos- 
tulated the doctor. 

‘‘My remark was not addressed to you,” 
returned Guy, with a contemptuous glance at 
the man’s sinister face. 

‘“‘ Miss Hewitt died of a terrible fever.” 

“So I have heard,” interrupted Chalmers 
drily. “That is no news. How long was she 
ill?’’ speaking to Mrs. Derwent. 

‘* Altogether about four days.” 

“And why did not Godfrey, the family 
medical man attend her ?”’ 

“ Dr. Walshe happened to be staying here, 
and as it was a case of extreme urgency I 
asked him to prescribe for her.” 

“I gee your friend is making a long 
visit.” 

“Not too long to please me. You seem to 
forget,” with extreme hauteur, ‘ that I am now 
mistress here.” 

‘‘T forget nothing,” he rejoined shortly, 
“only your daughter is mistress here really, 
not you.” 

*‘ Ah, do not speak of her,” she cried, with 
well-assumed grief, ‘‘ she is mad!” 

“I know that! it is a remarkable coinci- 
dence that she should go mad just as my 
darling died.” ‘ 

‘* Remarkable! You however, are the chief 
cause of her mental derangement.” 

‘1? Absurd!’ exclaimed Guy. 

*Not at all, She loved you, unfortunately, 
and as you did not reciprocate, it sent her out 
of her mind, poor child.” 

‘You forget that I was not free.” 

“Oh, no I don’t. You might have broken 
with Nesta, and thus have saved my poor 
girl.” . 

“J think you are mad, too,” said the young 
man coldly. “I shall not stay now to listen 
to your wild words, only remember I shall 
watch you.” 

**You can, and welcome,” she retorted in- 
solently, and he turned and left the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tur days passed on. Guy was fall of aduil 
despair. He could not, would not, believe that 
Nesta was dead. He knew that hisfather had 
seen her lying in her coffin, snowy flowers on 
her cold breast, a chill of death on her fair 
face and closed lids. He could not have made 
a mistake—he who had ceen Nella almost every 
day since she was a year old. And yet—and 
yet—he could not realise that his sweet young 
love was dead, in the pride of her youth and 
beauty, all her blooming loveliness stiffand 
white, and pulseless, rigid, in the embrace of 
the dread King of Terror. No, he could not 





realise it; and doubting, and wretched, and 
restless, hoping, he knew not what, and fearing 
at the same time that all that made his life 
worth living had gone out of it for ever ; he 
would wander about the precincts of the 
Royal, gazing at the window of the room in 
which she died, picturing the death scene, 
thus tearing open afresh the bleeding wounds, 
and causing himself more pain. And yet it 
was a sweet task to the unhappy young man 
to wander near the place that had been the 
birthplace and home of his beloved, and he 
never failed to pay it a visit at some time 
during the four-and-twenty hours of each 


ay. 

One day, early in February, as he stood look- 
ing at the old house in that dim twilight hour 
between day and night, he saw a light flash in 
one of the narrow windows of a room on the 
ground. floor of the east wing. It burned steadily 
for a moment, and then disappeared. Think- 
ing this curious, as he knew that part of the 
Royal was uninhabited, he made his way 
cautiously up to the house, and tried to peer 
in at this particular casement; but it was too 
high, the end of it being just on a level with 
the top of his head. He could not look in, and 
after a few moments he turned to leave. As 
he did so a faint tapping attracted his atten- 
tion, and as he was now some little way off, 
on a slight mound he could see better, and 
after a time made out a white hand waving 
and gesticulating. 

Once more he a ached the window, and 
strove to clamber up to it, but the stone were 
smooth, and offered no foothold, and after an 
hour or two, when night finally settled down, 
and the outline even of the casement was lost 
to view in the general gloom, he gave up his 
attempts in despair, and went home. 

He told his father of the affair, and by his. 
advice watched daily, concealed by a thick 
growth of laurel bushes 9 all ee 
To no purpose, however. month passed, 
and he was thinking of giving up this fruitless. 
occupation, when one evening he found be- 
neath the window a fine white handkerchief, 
in the corner of which was embroidered a big 
N. He understood it then. Nella, Mrs. Der- 
went’s mad daughter, was confined in those 
solitary rooms. Her wild screams and piteous- 
cries, which Guy had heard through some of 
his father’s servants, who gossiped with those- 
belonging to Sellyn Royal, were dreadful, and 
which her mother could not bear to hear. 

Of course it was that, and yet, as he held 
the delicate bit of cambric in his hand, a faint, 
indescribable perfume came from it that re- 
minded him of Nesta. Indeed, so strong was. 
the feeling, so peculiar the sensation, that he 
looked up suddenly, almost expecting to see- 
her at his side. But no. There was nothing 
save the grey, moss-grown walls, and the 
blank, frowning casements, and telling himself 
angrily that he was a fool, he went moodily 
home, and lighting a pipe, flang himself into 
a chair, and tried to interest himself in the 
Field. 

Perhaps he would not have lounged in his 
easy chair, in that indolent and indifferent 
fashion, could he have heard a con- 
versation that was goimg on between Mrs. 
Derwent, and Eardley Walshe-in the drawing- 
room at the Royal, at that minute. 

She sat on a couch in a negligently graceful 
attitude, attired in a most becoming gown of 
crape, and silk, for already she had thrown off 
some of her heavy: mourning, looking very 
handsome, and very well satisfied with herself. 
He stood before the fire, one foot on the fender, 
a lowering look in his sinister eyes, a black 
frown on his swarthy brow. 

“ Well, Betty,” he was saying in an angry, 
yet strangely familiar tone. ‘‘ Are you going 
to give me an answer?” 

“What answer!” sho asked indifferently, 
smoothing the costly lace at her breast. 

«‘ The definite answer that I require.’, 

«« About what? ’’ she demanded coo Ny. 

* Yon know what I mean,” he returned with 
visible and unrestrained annoyance. 

‘No, I don't,’’ she contradicted, 
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‘‘ That is not the truth,” he rejoined quickly 
and hotly. 

“You are hardly polite, my friend,” she 
expostulated, with a little exasperating smile. 

“If I’m not the fault is yours. You knowI 
love you, and you nearly drive me mad.” 

‘*Then why put yourself in the way of hav- 
ing your mental faculties deranged?” she 
remarked, with the utmost calmness. 

“You knowI can’t help myself,” he said, 
almost savagely. 

‘Can't you really?” mockingly. 

‘*You know I love you,’’ he went on, 
“ and——” 

‘Say rather you love the money of which I 
am now mistress,’’ she retorted, tauntingly. 

“Of which your daughter is mistress,’’ he 
rejoined pointedly. 

‘* My daughter is non compos,’ Mrs, Derwent 
affirmed languidly, “ therefore I manage her 
estates and affairs generally.” 

** Subject to one thing,’’ he putin. 

“Suabject to no thing!" she said quickly, 
and haughtily. 

“You forget, Betty, that I have something 
to say in the matter.” 

“I forget nothing.” 

‘‘T am surprised to hear you say s0, as you 
seem to me to have an extremely convenient 
memory, and to remember only just what 
suits you. You forget tobe even commonly 
grateful,” he added, bitterly. 

‘You are certainly not yourself, doctor,” 
she smiled, eyeing him fixedly. ‘‘Try a 
brandy-and-soda; it will raise your spirits,’ 
waving her hand towards a small table, on 
which was an array of bottles and tumblers. 

‘** No, thank you. I don’t want to muddle my 
a to-night. I want to keep clear and 
cool.”” 
‘‘Indeed!” she remarked, hardly looking 
well pleased. 

“Yes, I mean to have a ‘yes’ or a‘no’ 
from you now, whether you like it or not,” 
and he laughed, his long nose coming down 
over his black moustache in anything save a 
pleasant fashion. 

‘You are arbitrary, my friend.” 

‘Not at all, Betty, only loving.” 

‘Grasping, you mean,” she rejoined, testily. 

“ That isnot fair. Didn't I show you pretty 
plainly that I cared for you in India, when 
you had next to nothing a.year?” é 

_ “ You certainly paid me seme slight atten- 
tion,’’ she admitted, with great reluctance. 

“Is that what you term it?” he asked, with 
another descent of his nasal organ. 

** Yes, that is what I term it.’’ 

as Well, it is not worth while quarrelling 
about it. What I want to know now is, do 
you mean to reward me for all I have done for 
you? Do you, in fact, mean to— marry me?” 
taking her hand, tenderly, between both his. 

‘*You wish a frank answer?’’ she asked, 
some of the rich colour leaving her cheek. 

‘* Most certainly.” 

* Then—I do not.” 

“Betty ! you can’t mean it?” 

a I do.” 

‘* After all my services?” 

“* You were paid for them," she said, sullenly 
withdrawing her hand. 

“Two thousand pounds!” 

“Tt is a large sum,” declared the lady. 

“Very large,” he returned, sarcastically ; 
“considering your income is six thousand 
&-year, not to speak of diamonds, plate, &o.” 

‘“* I think I was very liberal.” 

“And I don’t. But for me you would got 
be in the enjoyment of all these luxuries,” 
waving his hand around. 

ss Which you wish to share,” she sneered. 

“I certainly think I have the right to share 
them.” 

** And I don’t.” 

o a mean absolutely to refuse me? ” 

“tea 

“Your decision is final ? ” 

** Quite final.”’ 

‘* Very well, madam, you will regret this,” 
“Do your worst,” she laughed, defiantly. 
“T will, you may be sure.” 








‘‘T don't fear you.” 

“You well may.” 

“You can do no harm.” 

“Tam not so sure of that.” 

“Tam. The likeness was too marked. I 
am safe.” 

“TI rejoice that you think so. Enjoy your 
ill-gotten riches while you may,” and without 
another word he turned and left the room. 

‘**T don’t fear him,” muttered Betty, looking 
into the glowing fire, meditatively. ‘‘ He can 
work me no ill, and soon now I shall have 
Henry to protect me;" and sinking into her 
chair she gave herself up to the pleasant occu- 
pation of building castles in the air, and pic- 
turing what she would do when she was Mrs. 
Henry Fairfield, for her Boulogne acquain- 
tance had proposed, and {they were secretly 
engaged, meaning to marry in a few months, 
each thinking the other was a great catch; 
only with her there was a mingling of senti- 
ment with the more sordid feeling, as Fair- 
field resembled her girlhood’s lover. 

A few days after this stormy interview be- 
tween Walshe and Betty Derwent Guy re- 
ceived a mysterious letter, with neither be- 
ginning nor signature, and containing only 
these words :— 

“Guy Chalmers should investigate into the 
mystery of the occupant of the east wing at 
— Royal. The dead sometimes come to 
life.” 

Nothing more, but it set the young man’s 
veins a gushing and tingling with a new-born 


ope. 

Nesta might still be alive ! 

Hastily he consulted his father, who was a 
magistrate; and accompanied by him and a 
couple of policemen they quietly entered the 
Royal daring Mrs. Derwent’s absence, and 
forced her maid and confidante to give up the 
key of the rooms in the east wing. Reluctantly 
she delivered it to Guy, who, rushing down 
the intervening corridors and passages, reached 
the door of Mary Stuart’s gloomy room, and 
eagerly inserting the key flung it wide open. 

By the dim light of a shaded lamp he saw 
a female figure sitting at the table, its head 
buried in its arms. At the sound of his entry 
the figure lifted its head, and with an exclama- 
tion of unutterable disappointment he turned 
to go. He had no right to interfere. That 
pale, pinched face, those wild, dark eyes, were 
—Nella’s, not Nesta’s. 

As he turned a cry of anguish rang out. 

‘* Guy, Guy, do you not know me?” 

The voice was his lost love's. In another 
moment she wag clasped to his breast, sob- 
bing out her wretchedness and fear in that 
safe haven. 

Confinement and misery had worn her away 
until she more resembled her unfortunate 
cousin than her own blooming self. 

By degrees, as she became calmer, she told 
him the whole story. At the beginning of 
Nella’s illness Mrs. Derwent had hurriedly 
fetched her from Paris, and under pretence of 
isolating her, had taken her straight to Nella’s 
room, that unfortunate girl having been put 
into Nesta’s; thtn she gave out that it was 
her niece who was ill, and the extraordinary 
likeness between the cousins favoured the 
deception. On the night Nella died Nesta’s 
wine was drugged, and when she recovered her 
senses found herself in the gloomy room in 
the east wing. A letter told her what her fate 
was to be, and that struggling against it would 
be useless, as the only person who would see 
her would be her aunt’s maid, who firmly 
believed she was the mad Nella Derwent. 

Of course this plan could never have been 
carried without Doctor Walshe’s help, and the 
price to be paid for it was the fair but false 
Betty’s hand. Failing that, he had betrayed 
his guilty accomplice, and thus Nesta was re- 
stored to life and her lover. 

When her story was told, Guy, supporting 
her slender, wasted form, took her back to the 
west wing, where his father and the policemen 
were waiting. Hearing that the guilty woman 
had returned they all proceeded to the draw- 
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ing-room, where the widow stood, a mass of 
diamends and rich silks and laces, 

She started and turned deathly pale at the 
sight of her injured niece; but recovering her. 
self, asked haughtily what they wanted, ang 
how they dared interfere with her afflicteg 
child ? 

“Stop that folly,” said Guy, sternly ; “yoy 
cannot blind the eyes of love. 7 know that this 
is Nesta, my own beloved one—not Nella—and 
what we want is to tell you to go.” 

“*T will not,” she said, hanghtily. 

‘You will,” he rejoined, coldly and pitilessly, 
‘‘and that within the next five minutes, or | 
hand you over to these men,”’ pointing to the 

licemen, ‘‘ and the punishment you 80 richly 

eserve. Go.’’ 

For a full moment she stood looking at him 
defiantly ; and then, seeing he meant what he 
said, and knowing the game was up, and re. 
sistance useless, she went slowly past them, 
out into the darkness of the spring night, and 
they never saw her again, though they heard 
that shabby, wild-eyed, and haggard, she 
haunted the gaming tables at Monaco and 
Baden, trying there to recover the fortune she 
had lost. 

* * * * * 

A few weeks later the joy bells rang out 
merrily as Guy and Nesta stood before the 
altar of the Sellyn Church, while the clergy. 
man read the words that made them man and 
wife, bound them together by almost indis- 
soluble ties while their lives should last. When 
it was over, as they left the church, a ray of 
bright sunlight fell on the bride's fair orange 
blossom-crowned head. 

‘* A good omen, love!” whispered her groom. 

**T hope so, Guy,” she answered, looking up 
at him with eyes of endless love, ‘‘ I am super- 
stitious enough to welcome anything of that 
kind now, after my sorrow and trial.” 

‘* Have nocare for the future,” he murmured. 
“T will protect you from all harm ;” and as 
they went down the path strewn with snowy 
flowers that the village children tossed at their 
feet, their eyes turned instinctivly to the grey, 
hoary walls of the Royal, that formed the 
chief part of 


‘* Ngsta’s INHERITANCE.” 


[THE END.] 








WAS SHE AN HEIRESS? 
—o— 


Sue was known as Aunt Lucinda by all 
Boynton, because that is what Phobe Wil- 
liams called her, and Boynton liked to do 
what Phoebe Williams did. 

When Aunt Lucinda and Phebe had 
bought Squire Branch’s house, and come to 
live in Boynton, the general verdict had been 
that Aunt Lucinda’s niece was an uncom- 
monly pretty girl. A few weeks of acquain- 
tance had settled the fact that she was, 
moreover, # remarkably nice girl; and 
Boynton had never had occasion to alter its 
decision. 

What, alas ! had been a powerful considera- 
tion with a certain portion of the town was 
the well-grounded belief that Phobe was 
Aunt Lucinda’s heiress. There was no proof 
of it, since nobody had mustered the courage 
to ask them; but it was a self-evident fact. 

She was, confessedly, Aunt Lucinda’s sole 
living relative. What was more likely, more 
a matter of course, than that the fine old 
house and the rich furnishings with which 
Aunt Lucinda had embellished it, and the 
solid fortune which the proceeding bespoke, 
should, upon Aunt Lucinda’s demise, become 
the property of her niece? Nobody doubted 
it 


16. 

Of course, the bright and pretty heiress to 
a delightfully mysterious fortune had plenty 
of ardent admirers. Just which of them 
were admirers of the fortune and which 





adorers of sweet Phobe Williams herself was 
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an ever fresh subject of speculation and con. 
jecture in Boynton. Truth to tell, it was a 
puzzle to Phoebe herself. 

Nobody would have believed that she was 

atly concerned about that or anything 
else, however, who had seen her on a cer- 
tain winter’s evening when all the youth of 
the town had swarmed to Aunt Lucinda’s to 
a party. | , 

The heiress’s entertainments were frequent 
and always lively, and nobedy who was in- 
vited ever had a previous engagement. 

Aunt Lucinda, in a shining black-satin and 
a white lace cap—and a very impressive 

re she was, being a handsome old lady— 
roamed about from room to room, amiling on 
this one, conversing for a moment with 
that, and patting a third on the head or 
shoulder. 

She was a very cordial old person, and 
very popular in Boynton, being second in 
the hearts of Boyntonians only to her niece. 


Phoebe was in her element. She wore a 
red dress, with profuse coloured beadings, 
which shimmered and sparkled as she flitted 
ap and down, and in and out, like a moving 
flame. 

Her gostumes were a perpetual wonder to 
Boynton girls, and indeed they would have 
excited admiration anywhere, as would also 
her pink-and-white complexion, her long- 
lashed eyes and her fresh lips. 

Phoebe Williams stood by a snowy ever- 
green-tree, with Harrison Belding at her 
side. He was tall, good-looking and alto- 
gether quite distingué, 80 Boynton thought. 

He was Colonel Belding’s son, and prospec- 
tive heir toa property of no mean proportions. 
Boynton girls admired and coveted him, but 
he had hardly looked at one of them since 
Phoebe Williams had come to town. 

sc ma night, Miss Williams!” he 
said. 

“Yes, delightful,” Phoebe assented, lifting 
her bright eyes to the starry sky. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
I lucky?” . 

‘You're always lacky,”’ Harrison rejoined, 
bending his own fine orbs upon her. ‘I wish 
I was !”’ he added, enigmatically. 

“Why, aren't you, Mr. Belding?” said 
Phoebe, in a pretty concern. 

“TI don’t know!” Harrison burst forth, 
boldly. ‘It's for you to decide."’ 

“Why, what can you mean ?”’ Phcebe mur- 
mured. 

“ Well, I mean this,” Harrison rejoined, 
determinedly, “that I shall consider what- 
ever luck I’ve had go far in life as nothing— 
worse than nothing—if, to crown it,I can't 
have you. Miss Williams—Phoebe—you must 
have known this. Come; give me one word 
of hope. I can’t live without it!” 

He came closer to her, with a frantic but 
unsuccessful effort to take her hand. 

Phoebe moved back gently, with a timid, 
upward glance. x 

“Oh, Mr. Belding——” she began, depre- 
catingly. 

“Don’t say no—don’t Miss Williams— 
Phebe!” Harrison implored. 


“Bat I can’t say yes,'’ said Phebe, softly. 
“T don’t know, Mr. Belding, whether I—care 
for you or not.” 

“ Bat you don’t know that you don’t,"’ cried 
her lover. 

“ N-no,” Phoebe admitted, with her eyes 
cast downward. 

“Then I can hope!” cried Harrison, tri- 
umphantly ? ‘“‘and I’m confident, Miss Wil- 
liams—Phebe—that you'll decide favourably. 
Nobody loves you #0 deeply; nobody could 
make you happier. I may hope for a speedy 
answer, may I not? I may call for it 
soon ? ” 

‘‘ Yes,” Phosbe responded, sweetly. 

He did leok very handsome standing there, 
tall and manly, under the stars. 

Phoebe bestowed a faint amile upon him as 
she slipped timorously away. 

Eben Lake stood leaning against the fence. 
He interposed himself in Phoobe's path, with 





» calm, smile proprietorship, and Pho’ 
stopped, not unwillingly. eo 

Eben Lake was,in a sense, the pride of 
Boynton. He had been uncommonly bright 
at school, and an admiring uncle had sent 
him to a law school, whence he had emerged 
with high honours. Now he had a lucrative 
practice in the largest town in the county, and 
was known among his fellow-practitioners as 
a sharp fellow; and he was not yet twenty- 
five. Boynton was justly proud of him. 

“Stop here, Miss Williams!” he com- 
manded. “I haven'tseen anything of you all 
the evening.”’ x 

“Oh, Mr. Lake, I danced a quadrille with 
you!” said Phebs, reprovingly. 

**Oh, I don’t count that!” Eben declared. 
“To tell the truth, Miss Williams, I don’t 
count anything, unless—unless it all has a 
meaning, and you understand it so. There! 
do you understand that ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Phoebe, somewhat 
unsteadily, 

Another! What was she to do? 

‘Well, I'll explain,” Eben proceeded, with 
professional calmness. ‘‘I mean, Miss Wil- 
liams, that I want you to marry me. I have 
had this in mind for some time—in fact, since 
I first saw you; and it has lately occurred to 
me to settle matters. I don’t need to tell you 
of my esteem for you—of my love; you must 
be aware of that. May I not hope that you 
return it?’’ 

Phebe, glancing up at him from beneath 
the pink scarf on her soft hair, felt a thrill of 
admiration for his strength and his clever- 
ness. She hesitated, prettily. 

“If you want time to consider it,” said 
Eben, reassuringly, “ you shall have it. I 
know this may seem sudden to you, but my 
feelings would not endure a longer repression. 
I shall return to the city in three days. You 
will give me my answer before I go, will 
you not? You will never meet with one 
more devoted to your best happiness, Miss 
Williams!” 

“I appreciate the honour you do me,” 
Phebe murmured ; “ but I will take the three 
Jays, please, to think it over.” 

Eben waved a courteous hand. 

‘‘In three days I confidently expect to be 
engaged to the prettiest girl in the country!” 

He smiled, tenderly and triumphantly, as 
Phoebe fluttered past'him, her colour height- 
ened, and her lips parted tremulously. 

John Wells was standing in the middle of 
the bare, snow-piled flower-bed, in solitary 
state. Phoobe paused at its edge. 

‘“‘ You look like Patience on a monument!” 
she declared, with a half-hysterical Jaugh. 

The excitement of the past half-hour had 
somewhat unnerved her. 

‘IT don’t feel unlike it,” said John, joining 
her with a long stride. 

‘‘Why?’’ Phoebe demanded, calming down 
under the friendly glance of John’s pleasant 
grey eyes. 

‘* Well,’”’ said John, slowly, ‘‘ when I have 
to stand still and see you talking to Belding 
or Lake—anybody else, for that matter—pa- 
tience is all that keeps me—well, sane!” 

He laughed apologetically as he said it; and 
he said no more. 

Phoebe found herself wondering if he ever 
would say any more. Not that she wanted 
him. Two proposals in an evening, and those 
unanswered, were quite enough ! 

Bat John had said things of the same kind 
before, and always stopped short at the most 
incomplete point. 

Not that John Wells flirted. No; Phoebe 
knew better than that. But he was a clerk in 
a warehouse, and the sole support of his 


mother and two younger sisters; and Phebe |; 


was an heiress ! 

No! silence had been John's réle hitherto, 
and he had told himself, sternly, that so far 
as Phoebe Williams was concerned it would 
continue to be. 

* * o * * 


Three days afterwards, Boynton was 





shocked, and sympathetically grieved by the 
news of Aunt Lucinda’s very sudden death. 

Shocked and grieved, but—alas, for human , 
nature !—far beyond these emotions in depth 
and intensity was the astonishment and hor- 
ror wich greeted a second and complimentary 
piece of intelligence. 

Aunt Lucinda had not possessed a fortune, 
and, as a natural consequence, Phabe Wil- 
liams was not an heiress! ; 

The) report was well founded. Phobe her- 
self had told Judge Campbell so with her own 
lips, when he had called to assist in the 
funeral arrangements, and had put a delicately 
framed inquiry on the subject. 

Aunt Lucinda had had no money! That was 
the news which set all Boynton agog. Where 
had the fine house and the finer furnishings 
comefrom? What had they lived on? What 
would Phoebe do now? Boynton well-nigh 
lost its reason in the discussion of these 
sphinx-like riddles. 

Phoebe Williams sat in the richly-furnished 
drawing-room late on that exciting day. Her 
sweet face, sad and subdued, was sweeter than 
ever in its black ruchings. Possibly Harri- 
son Belding, who stood before her, thought 
so. If he did, however, he _— no sign of it. 

“IT was dreadfully shocked to hear of your 
aunt's death, Miss Williams,” he was saying, 
in properly modulated tones. ‘‘Accept my 
heartfelt condolence!” 

“She was all I had,” said Phebe, gently. 
‘*T don’t know how I shall ‘get on without 
her—dear Aunt Lucinda!” 

Harrison cleared his throat nervously. 

‘‘ T—you will excuse me, Miss Williams, if 
I intrude upon your grief with an apparently 
inappropriate matter, but—pray excuse me— 
but is the report that your Aunt Lucinda was 
penniless a correct one?” 

‘‘ Aunt Lucinda? ” Phoebe repeated. ‘Oh, 
yes, quite correct, Mr. Belding! Aunt Lucinda 
had nothing.” 

Harrison paled, reddened, and moved un- 
easily from one foot to the other and back 
again. 

“I hardly ‘know how to put it, Miss Wil- 
liams,” he stammered ; ‘‘ but this—ah—intel- 
ligence natarally affects my plans as regards 
yourself. Naturally, Miss Williams, natur- 
ally, you must admit——”’ 

Phoebe rose. 

‘You mean, Mr. Belding,” she said, plea- 
santly, ‘‘ that you wish to withdraw the pro- 
posal with which you honoured me the other 
evening ?”’ 

‘¢ [—_I—well, but you must see, Miss Wil- 
liams,” Harrison faltered, with his eyes on the 
floor, ‘‘that a fellow—that a man——”’ 

“TI see,” certainly, Mr: Belding.” said 
Phoebe, quite collectedly. ‘“‘Iam glad to be 
able to release you. Be assured that I do it 
freely.” 

Mr. Belding, passing down the front steps, 
met Eben Lake coming up. He carried a 
black bag, and a cane and umbrella strapped 
together, and he bowed before Phoebe, in the 
parlour, in a hurried way, 

“T am on my way to the station, Miss 
Williams,” he informed her; ‘but I wished 
to assure you of my deep sympathy in your 
bereavement.” 

‘Thank you!” said Phoebe, raising her 
candid eyes to his. 

But Eben avoided them. 

‘‘ Forgive me for mentioning such a thing 
at such a time, Miss Williams,’’ he continued, 
hastily, ‘‘ but as this is my only chance—is it 
true that your Anut Lucinda was not pos- 
sessed of the fortune she was generally believed 
to have?” 

“ Perfectly true,” Phoebe rejoined, in mild 


nes. 

Eben took out his watch. 

‘‘T have not a moment to spare, Miss Wil- 
liams,” he said. ‘You must overlook my 
abruptness; but I am forced to tell you that 
the matter I mentioned to you, the other even- 
ing, is—or—at least, that I no longer desire 
to proceed in it, if you will consent to my 
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withdrawal, I am exceedingly sorry at being Minp-reapinc is mow the proper caper.| ‘ Are these spring chickens, Mrs Caterer?" 


obliged to say this, you know, but—— 
He was already half-way tothe door. Phoebe, 


" followed him with calm eyes. 


“ Certainly, Mr. Lake,” she said, quite cor- 
dially ; and the door closed behind him. 

Five minutes later the housemaid wonder- 
ingly admitted a third gentleman. 

“T couldn't stay away any longer,” said 
John Wells, standing close te Phabe, with 
both her hands in his. ‘I am so sorry for 
you, dear! MayI call you that? Will you 
let me take care of you now.a3 well as I can? 
I can't be sorry Aunt Lucinda was poor, be- 
cause if she hadn’t been—well, you knew how 
it was, didn’t you? Perhaps it was foolish in 
me—false pride—but I couldn’t help it. If I 
had known, though, that you did care for me, 
I'd have risked it in spite of your thou- 
sands!” 

For there was no longer a doubt in his 
bounding heart; the tenderness in her soft 
eyes settled that. Still, there was an expres- 
sion in them which he did not understand. 
He started back suddenly. 

“‘ Have I made a mistake ?” he said, in con- 
fusion. ‘Has everybody made a mistake? 
Was Aunt Lucinda rich—and you're an heiress 
after all?” 

““No, no!” cried Phabe, following him as 
he retreated, with both hands round his arm. 
“No, she hadn't a farthing; buat I’ve never 
let her feel it. 
long time, and gladly. The money's mine, 
don't you see? I've been an heiress for years. 
And I don’t think much of Boynton for not 
knowing it.” 

“ But —— ” said her lover, slowly. 

Bat what? But nothing!” cried Phabe, 
tenderly. ‘ You've asked ms to marry you, 
and I’m going to do it, and I shan't let you 
off. I think it’s you I’ve liked all the time, 
dear !”’ 

Everybody in Boynton knew the facts of 
the case within twenty-four hours. However 
it leaked out concerning Harrison Belding 
and Eben Lake was a mystery! buat those en- 
terprising young men did not hear the last of 
the subject for a long and heartrending time. 


E. A. O. 








FAOCETLA. 


Short ayp Sweet.—Professor (to student 
who appears in class with a black eye): 
*‘Ha!l Liquor?’ Student: “No. Water.” 
Professor: ‘“‘ Water?’ Student: ‘‘ Yes, frozen 
water. Slipped on the ice and fell.” 

Toven on Tommy,—Father: “‘ Tommy, you 
should try and bea better boy. You are our 
only child, and we expect you to be good.” 
Tommy: “It ain’s my fault that Iam your 
only child. It’s rough on me to be good for a 
lot of brothers and sisters I haven’s got.” 

Youne Huszanp: ‘Isn’t there something 
peculiar about the taste of these onions, my 
dear ?’’ Young Wife: (anxiously) ‘ Oh, I hope 
not, dear. I took such pains with them. I 
even sprinkled them with Jockey Club be- 
fore I put them to boil, to take away the un- 
pleasant odour.” 

A Barta young woman en route for Boston 
on her first visit. ‘‘ Can yon tell me, please,”’ 
she said to a lady in the chair ahead, “if 
Swindon is where the trains stop for refresh- 
ments?” ‘No, madam,” was the response ; 
‘‘Swindon is where the passengers stop for 
refreshments.”’ 

Rosmson More roan Hewtp nis Own.—A 
gentleman in high official circles, when a 
young man, went North with a sharp citizen 
by the name of Robinson, from his own town 
to go into business together. After an absence 
of a year, he returned alone. ‘ Well,’ said a 
friend, meeting him, “how are yon? You are 
looking first rate. How did you leave Robin- 
“Yes, and 


son? Is he holding hisown?” 
mine too,” 





I’ve taken care of her for a | 





‘* Take hold of my left hand and tell me what 
I'm thinking of,” said the head of the family 
to his confiding spouse. ‘Oh yes,’’ said she 
grasping his hand convulsively; ‘‘ you are 
thinking about taking me to the opera.” She 
had to guess again. 

A utrrte bright-eyed, four-year-old boy, 
upon hearing his father read the touching 
story of Joan of Aro, was greatly moved by 
her sad trials; but when the part was reached 
where she was about to be barned to death at 
the stake, the poor little fellow could not 
endare the narrative longer, but sobbingly 
clutched his parent’s arm, and, with teara 
running down his plump cheeks, cried: ‘‘ But 
papa, where were the police? ”’ 

Sue Knew Art Anovt Ir.—** What a humbug 
Sue Flodder is!” ‘* Why, what has she been 
doing now?” “Oh, she went to the theatre 
the other night with her brother, and they sat 
there all the evening without exchanging so 
much as a word.” ** Well, how does that make 
her a humbug?” “Do you not sea? She 
wanted to make folks think if was her hus- 
band. Theartfal minx! It was all her con- 
triving, I warrant you.” 

A MAN comes out of a tavern and hurries 
down the street. A moment later two other 
men rush out and shout “Stop him!” A 
dozen men repeat the cry, and the man is 
presently brought to a stand by a policeman. 
When his pursuers come up oneof them said, 
‘There, Fritz, it’s no use-trying to get away, 
you will have to take another drink with us ;”’ 
then turning to the gaping crowd, “I thank 
you, gentlemen, for your kind assistance.” 

A Frexcaman from the provinces, who was 
paying a prolonged visit to Paris, found his 
hair was leaving him at the back of his head, 
and took his barber to task about it. ‘“ You 
sold me two bottles of stuff to make the hair 
grow.” ‘It is very strange it won't grow 
again,’’ said the modern Figaro; ‘‘I can't 
understand it.” ‘Look here,’ said the 
countryman, ‘‘I don’t mind drinking another, 
but it must be the last!” 

Dnressep Pouttry.—‘* What does this mean, 


‘* Yes, indeed, Mr. Carp. They were foaled 
I mean hatched—in March.” Where did yon 
getthem?” ‘From Mrs. Rubric—an hones; 
woman, and a pious one, too.” ‘ Pious, jg 
she? That accounts for the scant upholstery 
on these bones. The good woman has com. 
pelled her chickens to keep Lent.” 

“It is a pity we can’t afford to send George 
to college,” said the father, with a sigh, 
‘‘ Well, said his mother, resignedly, “I don't 
think he would make much of a scholar, any. 
way.” ‘*No,” rejoined the father; “ but 
what-an athlete he would make. In a football 
match he would kick the shins off a regiment, 
What @ pity it is to see such muscle goin’ to 
waste in a blacksmith’s shop!” 

Sue Unconsciousuy Drumuep Away.—An 
amusing incident occurred at the Academy of 
Music last week. A lady, present with her 
husband, became so interested in a musical 
selection thas she forgot all about where she 
was. She leaned forward and began to beat 
time to the piece on the back of the gentleman 
in front. He turned round two or three times 
to see what was wrong, but the lady uncon. 
sciously drammed away. She finally, as the 
saying goes, “‘tambled,” and blushed for an 
hour afterward. 

Sue Misunperstoop Hm1r.—* I would like,” 
said the timid lover to the maiden who had 
just accepted him,—‘“ I would like, since we 
cannvut marry at once, to keep our engagement 
a secret for the present.” ‘* Why?” asked thé 
astonished damsel. “ Why, the fact is, my 
parents wonld disown me——” ‘“ Disown you! 
Am I not worthy to be their daughter? Is 
my family not as good as yours? Am I 
not——” ‘*One moment, darling; one little 
moment, You are mistaken.’’ ‘ Mistaken! 
I would not marry you-—”_ ‘‘ Stay, I implore 
you! You, my own, are better'than I. You 
are rich; Iam poor. My parents would dis- 
own me—if I got left this time.” 

A Cvunrovs Twist.—A labourer who was 
employed at a building in course of erection 
in the town of G——, found, on getting up 
cne morning, that he had slept too loug. He 





Mrs. Wilkins?” asked the new boarder at! 
dinner. ‘Did this turkey wear a shirt?’’ 
‘* What do you mean, Mr. Brown ?” returned ! 
the landlady, severely. ‘“‘ Hereis a shirt button | 
in the stuffing; and I merely wanted to know | 
if it belonged to the bird,” said Brown, care- | 
fully placing the button at the side of his| 
plate. ‘Now I think of it, Mr. Brown, it 
may be all right; I bought that turkey already 
dressed,”’ 

A NEWLY-MARRIED couple from the interior 
of Wales, who had evidently never before 
ventured upon a railway, took the train to go 
upon their wedding trip. When the guard 
came around to collect the tickets, the bride- 
groom was so flustrated by the novelty of the 
situation that he handed out his marriage 
certificate. The guard looked at it approv- 
ingly, and handed it back with the remark 
that it wasa highly usefal document in its 
place, and one he had often contemplated 
securing for himself, but that its possession 
did not entitle the holder to a free passage over 
that line. 

Negepep More Taan Onz.—“ John, do you 
remember when we used to swing on my 
father’s front gate?” ‘* Yes Maria, Ido.” “And 
the moon used to look so beautiful, John.” “It 
did, Maria.” ‘'And the stars were so bright.” 
‘* They were.”’ ‘I wonder if the moon is s0 
beautiful, and the stars just as bright now as 
they were then, John.” “I presume they are, 
Maria.” “Then, why can’t we swing on the 
front gate now and look at the moon and stars 
and the blue night skies, with their fleecy 
clouds, as we used to dothen?” “ We can 
Maria, if we want to.”” “Then, John, let us 
go out to the front gate for a while and see if 
it will seem anything like it used to.” ‘Alt 
right, Maria. You go out and ‘try it awhile, 
and if .you like it maybe I'll take a turn at it.” 





But Maria thought him too much of a brute 
to do anything of the kind. 





puton his clothes as quickly as possible, but 
in his hurry he put the back of his trousers to 
the front, put his*belt round them, and went 
away to his work without discovering the mis- 
take. On taking a hod of bricks up « ladder 
he missed his footing, and fell with a crash to 
the ground. Some of the other workmen, 
hearing the noise, came running up, and, lift- 
ing him to his feet, inquired if he was much 
hurt, and he, looking down and seeing his 
trousers, replied: ‘I think I’m not much 
hart, but I’ve got a terrible twist!” 

An Excrrinc Tate or a Cow.—“ You 
remember,” said Tom Gallagher, ‘‘ that young 
brindle heifer that old Sam Sidenbender sold 
to Dick?” “ Yes)’ I replied, ‘what of it?” 
“Well, that was the wildest cow I ever saw, 
and Dick undertook to milk her. He coaxed 
her in a fence corner and proceeded to extract 
the lacteal fluid. You know that Dick wore 
his hair long, and the first whisk of the 
heifer’s tail, which was fall of burs, caught 
fast in Dick’s hair. The cow jumped and 
jerked Dick down, Then she dragged him 
around the cow-lot, and finally jumped a high 
board fence. ‘There she stood, puiling and 
bellowing, and Dick’s wife, taking in the situ- 
ation ata glance, ran to his assistance. She 
jerked up an axe and blazed away at the cow's 
tgil stretched across the top board of the 
fence, and——” “Cut the cow’s tail off ?” I 
interposed. ‘Not much,’ replied Tom. ‘Just 
as Dick’s wife struck with the axe at the tail 
stretched across the top board, the cow gave & 
lurch and drew Dick’s néck right across the 
board and plump under the axe.” ‘‘Con- 
science!” I exclaimed. ‘ Dick’s wife cut his 
head off, did she?” ‘No, sir,’’ replied Tom. 
“ Dick’s wife struck snch an awkward blow, 
that it tickled the cow intoaspasm and scared 
Dick to death. The old woman hit a corn- 
crib, seventeen feat away, with the handle of 
the axe, and I quitted the scene of her exploit, 
lost in admiration.” —American Paper. 
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SOCIETY. 


As was folly anticipated, the first Drawing 





STATISTIOS. 


Some figures lately compiled show that the 


Room of Her Majesty's Jubilee Year was well | population of the United States has kept pace 
attended. Thedresses were even more than | curiously enough with the rapid increase in the 


usually magnificent, Princess Beatrice ap- | 

ared for the ‘first time in matronly velvet. | 
The colour was ® rich and lovely shade of | 
ruby, embroidered with the same _ colour. | 
Train, petticoat, and bodice. were all.of the 
same material and tint, the train being lined 
with ruby satin. 

The colours of the Court trains were on all 
hands acknowledged to be of very great 
peauty. Some were glowing masées of radiant 
tint, while others excelled in the matter of 
delicacy and a subtle mingling of soft tones. 

A beautiful dress of the latter description 
was made of delicately-shaded pink crépe and 
the new material called peau de soie, draped 
with fine old Flanders point and clustering 
knots of ribbon. The train and bodice were 
in shot pink moire antique, lined with blush 
rose satin, and bordered with blue fox. The 
pearls, which formed a portion of the orna- 
ments worn with this lovely gown, went ad- 





mirably with the far. 

A magnificent dress was of white moire 
antique, opening on either side, over a petti- 
coat of rich soft silk in the lovely shade of red 


number of cattle. In 1850 there were in the 
entire country, East and West, 766 cattle to 
the 1,000 population. In 1860, 814; in 1880, 
716 ; in 1885, 772 ; thus showing that there are 
just about the same number of cattle per thou- 
sand inhabitants that there were in 1850, and 
less than we had in 1860. In 1850 there was a 
population of 23,191,876, and 17,779,000 head of 
cattle. In 1885 the population was estimated 
at 57,000,000, and the cattle at 44 000,000. 
American Rausways.—The Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company last year carried across 
the continent to California the largest number 
of passengers in any year since. the roads 
were built, being four thousand in excess of 
the great boom in 1875. The cut rates in the 
spring, and Grand Army Encampment in 
August swelled the list by many thousands, 
but the net gain of arrivals over departures 
was over twenty-two per cent. There are 
more‘miles of railroad in the State of Iowa 
than in either of the great States of Penn- 
sylvania or New York. The total mileage in 
the United States is 137,500 miles—enough to 
encircle the earth’s circumference with five 


known as Rose du Barry. A border of costly | tracks. Following are the ten States having 
sable gave immense bieap A tet gg of the the greatest mileage: Illinois 9,579, Iowa 


white and the brilliance o e train 


and bodicé were also made of moire, lined | 
with the Du Barry tatin, and edged with’ 


sable. 

A distinguished-looking toilet was worn by 
one of our prettiest young countesses. The 
train and bodice were composed of ivory 
velvet, lined with silk in a richer and deeper 
tone, and bordered with Russian sable, relieved 
with knots of delicate pink velvet. This bean. 
tiful train was worn over a dress of ivory- 
tinted satin, draped with old needle-point, the 
folds of which were tied with pink velvet, 
sable tails, and bows of ivory ribbon. 

Among the presentation dresses, one was 
much admired, which was com d of soft 
white muslin, with fringes and bouquets of 
lilac. This formed the petticoat and train, 
while the bodice was made of white satin, 
trimmed ‘with sprays of white lilac. The 
bouquet carried with this was white'lilac, and 
it was impossible to distinguish.any difference 
between the natural flowers in the hand and 
the artificial ones on the dress, so far as form 
and colour were concerned. 

Tue Dore anv Ducness or Connavcut paid 
a visit to Ahmedabad on January 28, and re- 
mained until the 30th, when they left for 
Rajkote. At Rajkote there was a large gather- 
ing of Kattywar chiefs to meet their Royal 
Highnesses, and a splendid series of festivities 
were arranged for the occasion, including a 
banquet given by the chiefs. Their Royal 
Highnesses left Rajkote on February 1, and, 
after paying a-brief visit to Baroda, arrived in 
Bombay on the 8rd. T.R/H. the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught accepted an invitation 
to dine with the members of the Club of 
Western India, Poona, on Jubilee eve, the 15th 
ult., where there would, of course, be lady 
guests. A military correspondent has heard 
that the Duke of Connaught contemplates 
coming home for the Jubilee, and that he is 
likely to be absent from India for not less 
than four months. . 

Tue Emperor or Germany is much better. 
The Prince of Wales and Prince and Princess 
Christian are going to Berlin in honour of the 
Emperor's birthday this month, and the event 
will be celebrated by the. christening of his 
Majesty's fourth great-grandson, lately born, 
as well as by the formal engagement of his 
grandson, Prince Henry, the sailor prince, to 
his cousin, Princess Irene of Hesse. 

-R.H. Prixvcz Frepertck Lropoup oF 
Prossta, brother of the Duchess of Connaught, 
accompanied by Baron Kanitz.and Baron 
Nickitsh, argiged in Madras on January 27, 
from Calcutta, 


7,907, Pennsylvania 7,817, New York 7,466, 
Ohio 7,403, Texas 7,234, Kansas 6,059, Indiana 
5,700, Michigan 5,468, Missouri 5,054. 





GEMS. 


He ‘that calls a man ungrateful sums up all 
the evil that a man can be guilty of. 

Gop will protect and reward all bis faith- 
ful servants in a manner inexpressibly abun- 
dant. 

Ten thousand of the greatest faults in our 
neighbours are of less consequence to us than 
one of the smallest in ourselves. 

I setieve that we cannot live better than in 
seeking to become better, nor more agreeably 
than having a clear conscience, 

This is a manly world we livein. Our re- 
verence is good for nothing if it does not begin 
with self-respect. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Morrixs.— To one pint of new milk stir in 
a well-beaten egg, a heaping teaspoonful of but- 
ter, a teacup of yeast, salt to your taste; 
thicken with flour to asoft.dough; when light 
drop a tablespoonful ata time on flat tins. 


Royau Corn Caxes.—One pint of fine corn 
meal, four tablespoonfuls of wheat flour, one 
quart of milk, three eggs, salt to your taste. 
Mix the meal and flour with the milk, beat 
the iy very light, and add them. Bake ona 
griddle or in the oven, and serve hot with fresh 
butter. 

Crreamep Porarozs.—Put into a saucepan 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, a little minced 
parsley, salt and pepper to taste; stir to hiss- 
ing, add a small cup of milk (with a pinch of 
soda), when hot, a teaspoonful of flour, stir 
until it boils; chop cold boiled potatoes, put 
into the cream, and serve as soon as they begin 
to boil. 

Maqsnont anv Tomators,—Take a quantity of 
tomatoes, cut them up, and remove from 
the pips and watery substance it contains ; put 
them into'a saucepan, with a small piece of 
butter, pepper, salt, a bay leaf and some 
thyme; add of few — re a —_ or 

VY; rring on the fire until t are 
aoa te pulp, pass them through a hair- 
sieve, and dress the macaroni with the sauce 





and plenty of Parmesan cheese freshly grated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Taz Ice or THE Porrarn Sxra—The ice of 
arctic regions, according to Major Greely, does 
not usually form toa greater thickness than 
five feet, but in Baffin’s bay, the Greenland 
fea parts of the Arctic ocean thicker masses 
are produced by the jambing together of floes, 
which are thus piled up and frozen together. 
The ice of the Polar sea is of almost incon- 
ceivable roughness, and it is doubted whether 
any explorer has even seen three hundred 
square yards of it that is level. 

Home Dercoration.—Where artistic effects 
are sought after, Japanese parasols are in- 
valuable. One of-the most charming uses of 
these decorations is in the home and studio of 
an amateur artist. In the parlour there are 
gas brackets on each side of the chimney over 
the mantel. As they are not required for 
lighting, the owner has had one of them fitted 
with a jointed section of pipe, to which is 
attached a Japanese parasol of about nine 
feet spread. The joints are so arranged that 
when not required the parasol can be closed, 
and will hang at the side of the chimney. 
When in use it is supported by a jointed stem 
like an old-fashioned sunshade, so that there 
is no handle to extend downward and bein 
the way. There isa fall of lace around the 
edge of this parasol, and underneath it is a 
small table, an easy chair and foot-stool,. 
while a revolving book-case is within easy 
reach. With-a lamp on the table and plenty 
of reading matter at hand, a more delightfalb 
retreat after the cares of the day could 
scarcely be imagined. A pretty conceit is to 
remove the chandelier and put the gaspipe 
through the middle of a large Japanese parasol 
drawing it well up to the ceiling, 80 as to 
prevent danger from fire. The handle must be 
taken out, and a tube fitted in its place, 
through which the pipe passes. 

Sourn Sea Istanpens.—The natives are 
copper-coloured and are of medium size. 
The men and women wear simply a girdle: 
made of cocoanut leaves, called a.tareva. The 
king’s wives alone wear linen gowns. They 
are as cleanly as the Japanese and take a bath 
at least once a day. The men all smoke in 

ipes or as cigarettes a very strong tobacco. 

his they shave or slice with their thumb- 
nail, They have no pockets, but every man 
has a hole bored in the lobe of each ear. In 
one hole he sticks the stem’of his pipe when 
not in use, in the other ‘the dried tobacco for 
his cigarette wrappers. Each man has @ 
small patch of land, where he grows cocoanut. 
and taro. Cocoanut, taro and fish form their 
whole sustenance. The cocoanuts not ured 
are split and dried in the sun and then called 
copra. Thisis their sole article of export and 
trade. About three h tons are shipped 
every year from the three islands. The natives 
are not tattooed. ‘They are expert fishers and 
divers. At night the fishing canoes go ont in 
a longline. In the bow of each stands a man 
with a lighted toreh formed of dried leaves 
twisted round a bamboo pole, The fish jump 
to the light and are scooped up with hoop nets. 
A shipmaster approaching the islands at night 
always keeps a good lookout for these lights as. 
a landmark. The natives also used a large 
quantity of giant powder lately in catching 
fish, and many have been maimed and killed 
in using it. They have good canoes made out 
of wood grown on the islands, and sewn to- 
gether by fibre—they use no nails. One side of 
the canoe is curved, the other side straight and 
farnished by two outriggers to prevent cap- 
sizing. Their war canoes are very large, and 
they often have fights, one tribe with another. 
Nearly every man possesses a rifle, and they 
know how ‘to use it. On Burataritary 
Island the natives are getting quite civilized. 
They are now building houses of timber. 
The women arrive at maturity at nine and ten 
years of age. Itis no uncommon thing to see 
a girl of eleven or twelve years of age with.a 
family. At twenty and twenty-five years of 





age the women are old hags. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A. A.—“The South Sea Bubble” occurred in 1720. 
©. J.—Your penmanship is remarkably neat, 
Reposirory.—We regret we ca.not oblige you. 


8. M. P.—Extravagantly high heels are decidedly in- 
jariously. 


ReapeR,.—We regret we cannat give you the informa- 
tion. Apply to a good newsagent. 


K. N. C.—The Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and Breton lan- 
guages are all varieties of the Celtic. 


C. P.—The South Kensington Museum was opened 
24th June, 1857. 


R, C. 8.—Five feet five inches is slightly above the 
general average height of women. 


Grace S —A lady should never ask a gentleman with 
whom she is but slightly acquainted to visit her until 
they have become more intimate. 


B. D. W.—The Royal Eaglish Fusiliers (7th Regiment) 
was raised in 1695, the 21-t or North British in 1679, 
and the Royal Welsh (23rd) in 1688, 


M L. D.—Oranges were first brought from on w 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, cherries b: 
oe! Romaus, and strawberries from Flanders about 

5 


RuopixeE.—There is no limit to the length of a letter 
of the kind generally exchanged between the sexes, 
= business letters must always be as concise as pos- 
sible. 


L, L. F.—A lady who is engaged to be married would 
be acting very imprudently should she carry on a corre- 
spondence with any other gentleman friend than her 
promised husband. 


M. E. L —T» reduces your weight exercise a good deal, 
use friction, and diet yourself, eating no —— no 
rice, no sweetmeats, and but little bread, drinking no 
miik or beer. 


W. 0.—'‘The clear complexion" you covet is best ob- 
tained the same way : by eae. —" in ea reee; 
ing regular hours, and usivg fr aoa Sy 
fresh—at meals. The hair you iedesstrutedenoes 
with a silvery gloss. 


R. K —To strengthen the or read aloud in 
the moraing before breakfast, ving ¢ ed 
the poy ete ope air by deep “Ton cations atin; 
raw 6 ten with a lit! aod a few drops 
waliie or alcohol will help pt dea the voice. 


T. R. T.—Tattoo marks, asa general thing, are sup- 
posed to be indelible, it .ouesenns ae. the insertion of 
some carbonaceous st imed, however, 
that these marks will oe My yr: being first well 
rubbed with a salve of pure acetic acid and lard, then 
= a solution of po’ vend finally with hydrochloric 
acl 





Jenny Jones —Unless the lady is on the most inti- 
mate terms with a gentleman, sbe should not enter into 
correspondence with him. Ia such event, when he 
neglects to answer her letters, she is not required to 
ask him the reason for his silence ; it is his ce to 
voluotarily in‘orm her of the cause of his or ap- 
parent negligence. 

0.8 H—l Ay young man who would deliberately 

express a wish that “the hearts of himself and his lady- 
love should be combined in one,’’ and then fail to visit 
her for a x afterwards, shows a most limited know- 
ledge of real meaning of trath and a most intimate 
acquaintance with what is commonly called blarney. 2. 
Your penmanship is very neat and attractive. 


P. P. 8.—The term “ Infantry ” is said to be derived 
from an event in Spanish history. An pot 
having assembled a body of troops and 
aid of his father, assisted him in defesting the on. 
The foot soldiers thus gained honour and became dis- 
tinguished by the name of their leader, and that class 
of soldiers were afterwards termed Infantry. 


8. T.—To thicken and darken your eyebrows and 
mF. and keep them from falliog out, dip a bit of 
pam or a sof; tooth-brush into a mixture of rum and 

ine every morning and wet your brows and lashes 
well and let the liquor dry on them. To darken the 
eyebrows without injury use the pie brun—brown 
paste—which is sold in a small cake by chemists and 
beauty srtis's. It is »pplied with a camel’s-hair brush 
or a small, soft toothbrush. 


E. RB A.— H bernianu,” as applied toa native of Ire- 
land, is not “slang” at all. Hibernia was the Latin 
name of Ireland, by which it is stili called, occaston- 
ally, in poetry. And the term Hibernian—meaning, as 
an adjective, pertaining to the Irish or Ireland—is de- 
rived from the Latin Hibernia. A ‘‘Hibernianism” is 
an idiom or mode of speech peculiar to the Irish. Ia 
the sems way we speak of a Spanish fdiom as a 
“ Hispaniola,” because Spain was calied Hispania by 

e Latixs. 


M. M. W.—The following composition will colour a 
gun barrel a very pleasing dead grey, the shade of which 
is deepened by the number of times the operation is re- 
ted :~D'ssolve two parts of crystallized chicride of 
iron, two parts of solid chloride of antimony, and one 
part of gallic acid, ia four or five parts of water. With 
this moisten a piece of sponge or cloth, and apply to 
the gun-barrel, or any object of fron or steel which it is 
desired to colour, Let it dry in the air, and repeat the 
operation eeveral times ; then wash with water ; dry, 
and rub with boiled linseed-il, 








Apa.—We cannot pretend to furnish a model for a 
love-letter, as that is an absolute impossibility. 


L. V. V.—The dist nce by rail from New York city to 
San Francisco is 3,273 miles. 


Jack —Walking is one of the best mediums of exer- 
cise, but in no case should the strength be overtaxed. 


Rosz.—Act simply and etraightforwardly in the 
matter. Under the circumstances it would be best to 
write. 
greatly resem 


of fhe fourtes 
century. 


Wiuie'’s Pe t.—Seek the employment for which you 
are best fitted. Those succeed best who follow L omm 
earnestly and independently, what is to their tas 


D. L H.—Your penmanship is but vag of 
the letters may be improved by practice, with the use 
of good copies. 

L_D,—A dilute solution of alcohel is recommended as 
wash for the removal of “ blackheads ; ° or, a tea- 
spoonful of ammonia in a pint of water wash the 
face with it upon rising in the morning. 


D. W. 8.—The horns of various animals are employed 
for useful and ornamental purposes. Many of these are 
Seale aee Steet arent “ae 

are, 8 8 2 e 
shape sly RS ~ 99 Selene, geet ay 

a are ox, antelope, 

Theve contain jast enough gelatine te adait of thelr 
being softened by the application of less heat than is 


W. V.—Cricket is a very an 
ble the “ club pall” of 


with k 
divided into. leaves, and struck between 
metal, 


“tr YOU WILL MARRY ME.” 
6, eit you wil mar an I adore, 
erfo.t dream of h m of hap ines 


Sen. co aan, on my faithful love 
-- Will keep you safe and free 
I'll work for you unceasingly” 

If you will marry me. 


** You are so beautifal and good ! 

If you will be my own 

No grief your heart shall ever know 
Toat I can bear alone. 

Bat ever at your own sweet will, 
From every trouble free, 

We'll live as does your heart desire 
If you will marry me.” 


Gpematy Seen ante: 
a merrily she 
“Sere life 
Could I be sattsfi 
ae ‘roaly, to my mind tt seems 
would most 


tiresome be ; 
wel live a different life from that 
When you shall marry me. 


* For I must have my share of work, 
And you your a ease, 


As ys £8 pony snag 
In yt waar will know 
I must a sharer be ; 
A darling, but a helpmate, too, 
When you shall marry me.” AK 


K. D. D.—The firat ee gy engine operated on an 

ratiroad was the ‘Stourbridge Lion,” im- 

from Eogiand in 1829. Ite trial Sip wes made 

on the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company’s road 
at Honesdale, Pennsylvania, oa August Sth of that year. 
a — originally built for cars to be moved by horses, 
wed too frail for the weight of the the engine, and tt was, 

Mteer a few more trials, taken off and housed up, when 
it eae on 4 into decay, many portions of it being 

sold for old iron 


C.RG ntteauaeleae sent to us for inspection are 
never criticised, for, were we to do this, the corres: we me 
dence column would soon assume gigantic propo: 

The writing of poetry, even under the most advanta- 

geous circumstances, is not a money-making business, 
and although a very pleasant medium for whiling away 
idle moments, it is nota profession which can be re- 
commended to a young man looking about him for an 
establishment in lite. He would quickly find his ablest 
¢fforts poorly requited, and desenet that in real, prac- 
tical, everyday life. p: etry, from a financial standpoiat, 

is held at a great discount. 


C H. T.—We do not think it wise for a young couple 
whose ages are only eighteen and fifteen to enter into 
a formal marriage engagement, as they might, after a 
more extended acquaintance with —_ ret that 
they had acted with such precipitancy, e: as the 
claims of business will separate you se some tints. We 
would advise that you ask the p' of correspoad- 
ing with ihe young lady, which cenatetGn, if she a 
likes you, she will not deny. Thus your intimacy ma 

be continued, and yet liberty be reserved to each for 
Saati a wise judgment. Absence is the best of tests 
for the reality of love, and if you find your ———— 
mutually strengthened, instead of weakened, after 
separation ol a year or two, you will then he fally 
mend an tee ions a sen - not daisy 
possess means to sup a wife, you nee 
marrying much beyond your majority. 
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Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 
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| 
F. F. W.—Sulphur soap ia used frequently in th, 
treatment of skin diseuses, and when pure, to injary 
will result. 


Sroxe Newixaton.—Any respectable desler in ant}. 
quities and works of art would value them for you, or 
you might sell them by public auction. 


Tea Rose — 1. See answer to Blue Bell. 2. A m'xture 
of tincture of cantharides and sweet oil is the best 
stimulant. Any chemist will tell you the best propor. 
to | i. You cannot bleach your hair without injuing 
t. 


Frep.—Gladden er be heart by inditing In her album 
the following lines of praise : 

“ Lady, the bard who strikes the strings, 
Untrained to rhyme, unknown to fame, 
Confessing he but poorly sings, 

Yet honours in his verse thy name.” 


Bive Betr.—1. Married life should be the happiest, 
and in the majority of cases in spite of what disap. 
ted cynics may state, undoubted'y is, 2. A young 
'y should not allow a gentleman to Kiss her at part. 
unless engaged, but there is no harm in sbaking 
hands. 3. You write a very good hand indeed. 4, Fur 
chilblains the best remedy is tincture of 
fodine —_—- night ve abe te ba a vw ¥ hair. 
brush ; chapped 8 glycerine and avoid 
putting them too much in hot water. We cannot ad. 
vertise articular soap. 


ment i ~ ¥- 3 ya A end. It you do 
marry him, it can o to appiness. You, in 
commmon fairness, ought to have told him so 80 directly 


you found it out for yourself, and if a oe is any one 
else on whom your affections are fixed, tell him the 

truth. Deceit never Bak in the long run. 
2. The colour of the hair is dark brown. 3. The 
remedy for blushing is to mix more in general 
society. It will seon then wear: ff. We decline to give 
apy soskpe for make the facs permanently pale. 


E. 8. 8.—Glass paper is made by powdering glass 
(that with the greenish tint being cadidered the best), 


£ 


paper required, the result of ell gz 
tough paper on 
wi after which it is tacked ons 


P. D. iB niet tit 
acted by the cultivation of the 
ing; and that can only be acquired 
processes of speech, the relation of brea’ 


He 

e 
a 

Hy 
+ 
ans 
Hee 
ace l ee 
ile 
eibets 


venEEe 
Hie 
ijt 
Helis 
Ff Hy 
wliite 
ni 
felis 
Le Pe 


The great principle 


‘gans, 

= never be lost sight of, that speech is breath, po 
ft 

sharpuess of of the oral 


while distinctness 





3 depends on. precision and 
flaency d on the 
ained emission of the air we breathe. 
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